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FACTS AND SCRAPS, 
Fashionable Mourning: “There shall never be one lost good! Wa 


was, shall live as before !”—Browning, 
* * * 


‘© Love should be absolute love, fai 
fulness or nought.” —Browning. emits 
* * * 
As surely as a man’s character shin 
Ladies should remember that all his deed, so surely does hs rieberks a 
a people shine through all its laws and customs 
—Herbort Spencer, 


*  * 
Princg OscaR OF SWEDEN has undertaken 


missionary work in West Africa, and his wife 
q a is at present training as a nurse in London in 
order that she may help him. 
* *  * 
—E—E ss. a. 


To remove stubborn rust spots from steel 
ut oil and quicklime on, and leave for several 
ays. Then rub with oil and brick, and polish 


with dry brick. 


— 
For tender feet, such as nurses and shop 
girls suffer from when beginning, the following 
is good treatment: ‘Be careful to wash the 


feet daily, giving them plenty of friction with 

the towel when drying them, and then rub with 

dry alum. Continue to wear the heels of your 

shoes the height to which you are accustomed, 

having indiarubber. on Sherr to prevent noise.” 
* 


e 
is Waterproof, 
Art the ir a nie ee men. 
tion was made of his tomb at Esher, on which 
and therefore is not appears already the effigy of the late Master of 
the Rolls beside that of his wife. There is 
precedent for this. In Somerton Churchyard 
damaged by a shower. oe following lines may be see on a tomb- 
stone :— 
This little sepulchre was made, 
In which to have our bodies laid— 
The bodies of myself and wife 
Kept by the leading Drapers of the World. When we are destitute of life. 
Because ’tis made before we're dead, 
And here in good health appear, 
T understand some have said 
That I’m eccentric, strange, and queer, 
Indeed ! 


Why, Jacob, in Genesis we read, 
Did dig his grave before he died, 
And Joseph of Arimathea beside 
His tomb hath hewn, St. Matthew saith, 
Out of the rock before his death. 
Now, two such precedents as these 
May give those troubled at it—ease. 
* * xX 


Tue principal element of good government 
is the improvement of the people themselves, 
through the education of political action. One 
of the benefits of freedom is that, under it, a 
ruler cannot pass by the people’s minds, and 
amend their affairs without amending them. 
—John Stuart Mill. 

* * * 

Susan B. ANTHONY TO WomeEn.—But she 
found fault with the spirit of women in not 
being united in thought and purpose. She 
stood for purpose in life, both in the individual 
and in the organisation, and neither was wor 
much without it. It was time for the country 
<3 You HEADAU HE and city to unite on one purpose. “I wish, 

A Yur DIZZINES &: she said, ‘you all feli as I do about the work 

¥o HILIDUSNESS, to be done in the world. You have societies to 

= DRPIn LIVER, alleviate intemperance, to propagate soc! 
¥ Tai te = Ef purity, for slum work, but you do not strike at 

the root of the evil as long as the mothers 0 
the nation are denied the icy that unlocks all 
doors to the body politic—the vote. For years 
we tried to alleviate the evils of slavery. We 
liberated and freed about forty thousand slaves 


2 ee i a year. But forty times forty ver le het 

- E ear into slavery. Nothing but the ciau 
e" BUT BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER'’S. é Blotting it feos the sonak tabla could have 
me arter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It ls not enough to ask for blotted out slavery. Society, as it is, manu: 
sini Cre bale Cantar ae oe nferens taf gmcion ee facbores moro orime, and intemperance, 8 
Do not take any nameless “ Little Liver Pills” that may be offerec. But be sure poverty than you can eliminate. You might as 
8. Be well try to empty the ocean with a teaspoom 


they are CARTER’ 


Society cannot mitigate these besotted con- 
ditions; you must strike at the root of the 
evil. You want free and enfranchised mother- 
hood. Your first work is to make womar 
free. Financial dependence of woman can 
never be moral independence.” 


2 ee ee ee ee Oe 
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INTERVIEW WITH | The artist Frith complained to Mr. George 
MRS. E. M. WARD. Ward that “they had skied that Teniers.” It 


= is hot a Teniers, it is my daughter's,” said Mr. 
y Evry Hit. Ward. ‘ Nonsense,” replied Mr. Frith, "it is 
Few names are better known in the art world | a Teniers.” “ Ican assure you,” replied Mr. Ward, 


than that of Mrs. E. M. Ward. Closely | ‘it is my daughter's, I saw her paint it.” The 
associated all her life with remarkable and | painter of the “Derby Day” acknowledged 
distinguished people, she is herself one of the | that for once he had been taken in by a clever 
most noteworthy among them. It would not | copyist. 

be easy to find a more striking instance of| Both Mr. and Mrs. Ward were on intimate 
talent, capacity for work, energy, and indomi- | terms with Lord Lytton, the novelist, and two 
table spirit, united with warm feeling and | particularly charming pictures of Mrs. Ward's 
delightful bonhomie. To be married before | are of the room at Knebworth Castle, in which 
rixteen, to be the mother of eight children, to lose | Queen Elizabeth slept, and the library which 
in quick succession father, husband and son, to | the novelist’s study adjoined. The door of the 
have painted pictures and exhibited at the | dining room in Mrs. Ward's present house in 
Royal Academy all through her married life, | Chester-square is an exceedingly fine one of 
during 20 years of widowhood to have taught | carved oak, and came from Knebworth. So, 
incessantly, and now in what would have | too, did a grand old carved book-case, which 
been the golden year of her marriage to be still ‘at | was the gift of Lord Lytton. Hanging in the 
the our,” to be the same active, vigilant teacher, | same room is a mirror in an oval frame, of 
genial hostess, delightful raconteise—is no| remarkably bold and rich design, carved in 
small achievement. Her wide sympathies have | Belgium about 250 years ago, in the now decried 
undoubtedly helped to keep her heart young. | rococo style. But the Prince Consort, who was 
Face to face with the realities of life, yet never | a frequent visitor to the artists’ home, never 
living outside the world of art, Mrs. Ward has | failed to admire this mirror. “ The Prince was 
not suffered her nature to be fretted with the | a man whose worth the nation never knew till 
pettinesses of existence, but has thrown herself | he died,” as Mrs. Ward very truly remarked. 
with spirit and energy into whatsoever came to| Mrs. Ward has also a store of charming 
her that was worth doing. reminiscences about the Queen during the happy 

Mrs. Ward’s father, George Ward, was a|days before Her Majesty's widowhood, when 
miniature painter and engraver; her grand. | she, too, visited the Ward’s delightful house- 
father, James Ward, was the well-known | hold. ‘ The Queen puts one at ease at once,” 
animal painter ; and Henrietta Ward was born | says Mrs. Ward, “but no one could ever take a 
in what, six or seven decades ago, used to be the | liberty with her. Her granddaughter, Princess 
favourite locale of the art fraternity—Newman- | Alice of Albany, is in this respect remarkably 
street, Oxford-street. Then the girl bride went | like Her Majesty. She is the merriest young 
with her husband to what had become the more | thing poesible, full of play and fun, but with so 
aristocratic art quarter—Fitzroy-square. After- | much innate dignity that no one would ever 
wards, they took a house at Windsor, and Mr. | venture to presume.” The Princess, who is 
Ward painted, by command of the Queen, two| now nearly fifteen, is at present with her 
memorable events—the arrival on our shores | mother at the Duchess’s villa in the Riviera, 
as a guest of the Emperor of the French, and | and was recently confirmed in the Duke of 
the reception of the Queen in France on her | Albany Memorial Church at Cannes. She is 
return visit. The portrait drawings of the figures | one of Mrs. Ward's pupils, and a clever one. 
in the picture were collected in a book, and are | The Duchess of Albany herself also took lessons 
now in the possession of the Queen. of Mrs. Ward. 

Mrs. Ward, it need scarcely be mentioned,| A word about the studio and school. This 
is herself an historical painter; to name but | was started by Mrs. Ward twenty years ago, 
two of her works—one depicting an incident | just after her husband's death. No other artist 
described by Mrs. Delany as having taken | had then opened his or her studio for the 
place in an apartment at Windsor, now turned | training of ladies, and it had for years been Mrs. 
into a stable. The King, George III., is on his | Ward's desire to take a pioneer step in this 
knees on the floor playing with his youngest | direction, for she has full faith in the capacity 
daughter, the little Princess Wilhelmina. The | of women to achieve great things in pictorial 
Queen and Mrs. Delany are sitting on a sofa|art, given the necessary training. But Mr. 
talking together, and another of the Royal| Ward was loth for his wife to embark on a 
daughters sits at a table. The whole is| scheme which would take her away from the 
@ pretty bit of domesticity sans géne. The | family—it being her custom to paint with the 
other picture is composed from the life | children about her. When, however, sons and 
of the Young Pretender, who as a small| daughters were grown up and the blow of 
child, is said to have presented his hand | bereavement had fallen with suddenness upon 
to be kissed with all the dignity of a man of | her, Mrs. Ward, with characteristic energy, 
thirty. The mingled child-like grace and/|threw herself into the realisation of her 
“grown-up” dignity in the little figure in its | cherished project, and found solace in hard 
court dress of old gold are very charmingly | work, and in being perforce drawn out of her- 
depicted. Another picture—a copy of Teniers | self by coming in contact with so many other 
—painted by Mrs. Ward during her father’s minds. Lady amateurs besieged the doors of 
ifetime, was not hung as well as it might have | the new school, which was first opened in 
been at an exhibition to which it was sent. | William-street, Lowndes-square. Now it is in 


Gerald-road, Chester-square, Mrs. Ward having 
built a large studio at the back of her residence, 
8, Chester Houses. 

Mrs. Ward’s students have been largely drawn 
from the upper art-loving classes, who are only 
in London for the season. Each one receives 
Mrs. Ward's individual attention, and from 
time to time they have the advantage of having 
their work examined and criticised by an R.A. 
The writer of these lines had the good fortune 
to be present when Mr. Briton Rivicre was 
making an inspection. Nothing could have 
been more encouraging to painstaking students, 
or more gratifying to their teacher, than his 
ready appreciation of every good point in their 
work, and his criticisms were put so pleasantly 
that they almost sounded like praise. His 
object seemed ta be to explain carefully the 
principle that had been ignored or misunder- 
stood. He let fall one remark which is remark- 
ably true, and applicable to many kinds of 
effort beside the painting of pictures. He said 
that a satisfactory result was brought about by 
either of two opposite methods : either by taking 
immense pains, or by very little conscious 
effort. 

It is particularly interesting to hear Mrs 
Ward narrate her experience when she first 
attended the lectures at the Royal Academy 
about fifty years ago. Mr. Leslie was the 
lecturer, and Mrs. Ward, who, though a young 
wife, was none the less an enthusiastic student, 
asked her husband if he could get a ticket for 
her to go. The lecturer put no obstacle in the 
way of a lady attending, and Mrs. Ward went. 
She found the lecture full of interest and help- 
fulness. She was the only lady in the theatre, 
and the first who had ever been present at those 
functions. Next week, three other ladies, 
encouraged by hearing that the first step had 
been made, put in an appearance. At the third 
lecture some twenty attended. Sir Edwin 
Landseer was far from pleased, but he could 
not succeed in excluding lady hearers, and they 
have attended the lectures ever since. 

But the Royal Academy Schools were not 
opened to women fill thirteen years later, 
and then it was only by accident, not at all 
by the free will of the governing body, 
with the exception of the then President, Sir 
Charles Eastlake, who held more enlightened 
views than the majority of his colleagues. 
Thirty-eight lady artists memorialised every 
member of the Academy, praying for the 
admission of women on the ground of the 
great benefit it would be to them to study in 
the classes. The request was refused, but Sir 
Charles Eastlake suggested to Miss Laura 
Herford that she should send in a drawing 
signed ‘‘ L. Herford.” The ruse succeeded, and 
the lady was admitted, because it never occurred 
to the authorities that she was not a man. 
Miss Herford opened a door which the 
governing body—much as some of them may 
have wished it—have never been able to shut. 

From time to time the question has been 
raised of electing women as Associates and 
Academicians. Again, quite recently, the pro- 
posal has come up, and Mrs. Ward is one of 
the four ladies whose names have been suggested. 
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But Mrs. Ward does not herself think the 
step is at all likely to be taken. 

“Ts it said that women do not paint well 
enough to be honoured with the hall-mark 
_ which the public recognises ?” 

‘‘No,” replied Mrs. Ward,” they cannot 
allege that as a reason, in face of what women 
artists have done and are doing. But Associates 
become Academicians, and Academicians have 
in rotation to act as the Hanging Committee. 
The turn comes round every seven years. 
They say a woman could not stand the 
fatigue of hanging; also that she would not be 
impartial asa judge,-but would suffer personal 
predilection to warp judgment.” 

“Then the crux of the question is much what 
it is at Cambridge—dislike of women having any 
share in the government of the body corpo- 
rate?” 

‘‘ Just so,” returned Mrs. Ward, with a good- 
humoured laugh at the poor, timid, selfish spirit 
of such corporations. 

Itis some time since Mrs. Ward sent ina 
picture to the Academy. To the friends who 
urge her to do so she says: “ I cannot paint 
and teach too ; I feel I must give my undivided 
attention to my students.” 

Mrs. Ward is sanguine about the future of 
women’s achievements in art. ‘The Acade- 
micians are saying themselves that the women 
students are doing better than the men.” 


HOW THEOLOGY 
IMPROVES. 


Arx there now, even amongst Calvinists, any 
who would venture to repeat, as consistent with 
our sense of right and our idea of the Father in 
Heaven, the terrible sentences brought together 
by Andrew Jukes, in his work entitled ‘“‘ Second 
Death, and the Restitution of All Things” ? He 
culls them, “ not from the carnal and profane, 
but from some of God’s dear children,” and 
here thcy are:— 

Though infants departing from the body with- 
out baptism will be in the mildest damnation, 
yet he greatly deceives and is deceived who 
preaches that they will not be in damnation. 
(Saint Augustine). 

The bliss of the saved may please them more, 
and they may render more abundant thanks to 
God for it, that they are permitted to gaze 
on the punishment of the wicked. (Saint 
Thomas Aquinas). 

The elect, while they see the unspeakable 
sufferings of the ungodly, shall not be affected 
with grief, but rather satiated with joy at the 
sight, and give thanks to God for their own 
salvation.— Peter Lombard. 

It is the highest degree of faith to believe 
that God is merciful, who saves so few and 
damns so many; to believe Him just, who of his 
own will makes us necessarily damnable.— 
(Luther). 

“Which of you that is a father” would treat 
his children so? Happily,in the evolution of 
humanity, the better feelings of the heart are 
now rapidly instructing us. We sympathise 
with Mr. Jukes in his reflection: ‘‘ When I 
remember that such men have said such things, 
and that words like these have been approved 
by Christians, I can only fall down and pray 
that such a night may not return, and that, 
where it yet weighs on men’s hearts, the Lord 
may scatter it. For it is not unbelievers only 
that are hurt by such teaching. Those who 
believe it are even more injured. For our views 
of God react upon ourselves.” 


ceeEE a 


‘‘ An me! my soul is grey 

With poring over the long sum of ill; 
To see it down in figures on a page, 
Plain, silent, clear—as God sees through the 

earth . 
The sense of all the graves !—that’s terrible 
For one who is not God, and can not right 
The wrong he looks on.” 


Wute the Board of Trade refuses a certificate 
of competence to manage a vessel to any 
woman, instances of women being called on to 
undertake the task, and proving themselves 
both strong enough and wise enough to fulfil it, 
are by no means rare. 
ve 1897. In that month, the New York 
clip 
del 
tan 
Muir. Several of the crew of the “F.T. 
Oakes’ had succumbed to scurvy. 
of the vessel had been received for a period of 
259 days, since she left Hong Kong bound for 
New York, and the arrival of 

created some excitement, as she was towed to 
the quarantine station with a dozen of her crew 
half dead from the effects of the scurvy. Seven 
of the crew had been buried at sea, having died 
from the same disease. When Captain Muir 
fell in with the fever-stricken ship he was pro- 
ceeding on the vorise from Philadelphia to 
Fiume, to discharge oil. 


responded Captain Muir. 
o’clock in the morning. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL, 


THE CAPTAIN’S WIFE. 


COURAGE AND ENDURANCE OF A 
SEAFARING LADY. 


Here is one dating iu 
r “F, T. Oakes " was towed into Phila- 
ia by the Tyne trader ‘ Kasbek,” an oil 
steamer under the command of Capt. J. 


No tidings 


the missing ship 


The “ F. T. Oakes” was sighted at 11 o’clock 


on Monday night, 15th March, by the “ Kasbek.” 
The “ Kasbek” was slipping along through a 
choppy sea, when a blue 
the weather bow. The course of the ‘‘ Kasbek”’ 
was immediately altered, and as she drew near, 
her officers made out the craft to be a full- 
rigged ship, standing along on the starboard 
tack, with nothing but her three lower topsails 
standing. The “ Kasbek ” ranged abreast of the 
stranger. 
minutes north and longitude 60 degrees 45 
minutes west. 


ght was observed on 


This was in latitude 30 degrees 50 


‘Who are you, and what do you want?” 


shouted gy Muir through his trumpet. 


‘‘ We're the American ship ‘ Oakes,’ with six 


hands and the mate dead, and eleven of the 
crew sick!’ came the reply against the gale. 


“ Keep up your hearts. We'll stand by you,” 
This was at one 
At three o'clock the 
“‘ Kasbek ” succeeded in steaming to windward. 


While manceuvring for this position an attempt 
was made to gend needed provisions aboard the 


“Oakes,” and a hawser at the same time. 


While paying out the 5-inch cable the steamer’s 
transporting line, 


a 2}-inch manilla rope, be- 
came entangled in the screw, and 150 fathoms 
of it was wound round and round the tail shaft 
like thread around a spool. Presently the pro- 
peller could not be turned a revolution. The 
‘‘ Kasbek’s ” telegram between the engine-room 
and the wheel-house broke down. The pro- 
peller was jambed tight on the rope. It was 
found necessary to force the propeller back free 
of the stern post. The tanker had to hoist her 
forestaysail and trysails and drive back, while 
the other vessel was forging ahead. Chief 
Engineer Stephens tried to move his shaft with 
his “turning” or starting engine, but the 
stalled propeller could not be budged. 

All that day the two vessels kept in sight. 
Stephens adopted an ingenious expedient for 
freeing the tail shaft. He disconnected the 
couplings of the section of shaft next the wheel, 
and inserted between them an inch block of oak. 
In other words he lengthened the ‘‘ Kasbek’s”’ 
shaft by an inch with an oak extension. Then 
it was found that the screw would revolve. 
Only a small part of the big cable had become 
entangled in the wheel, and that was readily 
chopped away. 

In Tuesday night the tanker lost sight of the 
ship in need, but Capt. Muir determined to find 
her again, if only to save the crew from death by 
starvation. He would give them a tow if he 
could, but feed them he must. On Wednesday 
Capt. Muir found the “ Oakes ” again and kept 
her in view through the squall. It was not 
until Thursday morning that the ‘“ Kasbek’s” 
lifeboat, manned by the Chief Officer Helsham 
and three volunteers, reached the ‘“ Oakes” 
after an hour’s hard work. 

On getting alongside a pitiable sight presented 
itself. The second mate, Mr. Abrams, crawled 
to the after sail, and said in a feeble voice, ‘‘ The 
first mate and six men are dead.” The ship 
was found to be in a sorry plight. Eleven 


others of the crew were found lyi 

in the forecastle, all suffering Poe helpless 
Captain Reid was also an invalid, and ti, 
captain's wife was steering the vessel. Th 
supplies of food sent from the ‘‘ Kasbek” consisted 
of all the fresh meat Captain Muir had, bottles 
of lime juice, whisky and port, onions, potatoes 
tapioca, and a barrel of ship’s bread. , 


wept for joy when the life-giving v 

teal’ and meat were caried to i oe 
were too weak to eat, and were unable at first 
even to open their swollen gums. Mrs. Reid 
grated the onions and potatoes fine, and forced 
the particles through the locked jaws of the 
seamen. The provisions were a God-send, and 
the nalisdont sailors revived under the nourish. 
-ment. 


boat’s crew, at 2 p.m. on March 18th, got 4 
five inch steel hawser fast to the ‘‘ Oakes’” cable 
besides a second towing line for safety’s sake. 
The cables were 165 fathoms long. Only the 
‘‘ Oakes’ ”’ fore and main lower topsails were set at 
this time. 
had to turn to and furl the sailing vessel's 
canvas. 
York with her ponderous tow. The 
when the start was made was latitude, 30:10 
north, and longitude, 68°44 west. Through 
unrelenting snow squalls and gales the steel 
hawser and the manilla cable held true and 
taut, and at 7 p.m. on Saturday, March 20th, 
the “Oakes,” which had been dropped out of 
the homeward-bound fleet in the shipping 
registers, was anchored on Sandy Hook Tai 
How if there had not been a captain’s wife on 
board, or if she had not learned how to steer, 
as well as how to grate potatoes and onions? 


From the Rev. Alan Greenwell’s Note Book. 


his mistress was not insusceptible of improve 
ment in many directions. 
formative, educative, is convinced, not only of 
the high desirability, but of its own entire 
capacity of adding finishing touches to the 
mind and character of beloved one. Aldham 
acknowledged many duties on the part of the 
husband to the wife. 
for an instant that I refer to such conditions 
of right conduct as being faithful and not 
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from sc 


The slowly starving seamen of the “ Oakes" 
them. They 


After braving much peril the ‘‘ Kasbek’s” long 


Chief Officer Helsham and his men 


Then the ‘“‘ Kasbek” started for New 
position 


QUOTATIONS 


Or THOUGHTS ON THE WoMAN QUESTION, 


Too Orten True.— Aldham considered that 


Some men’s love is 


Let it not be supposed 


beating her. They belong tos level of practi- 
cal morality, or immorality, to which the 
young clergyman was incapable of descending 
even in thought. The duties he acknowledged 
were of a much more civilised order. Aldham, 
believing sincerely in the superiority of the 
masculine intelligence, proposed to mould his 
wife, to modify some of her tendencies, root out 
some of her inclinations, teach her much that it 
would be greatly to her advantage 10 know. 
His judgment would be final Court of Appeal, 
his wishes in all serious matters her rule and 
law.”— Wages of Sin,” Lucas Malet. 


* * * 


FREEDOM MORE VALUABLE THAN EQuaLity— 
“Freedom is the most valuable of all human 
possessions, next after life itself. It is more 
valuable in a manner than even health. No 
human agency can secure health, but good laws 
administered can and do secure freedom. Free- 
dom, indeed, is almost the only thing that law 
can secure. Law cannot secure equality, not 
can it secure prosperity. In the direction of 
equality all that law can do is to secure fait 
play, which is equality of rights, but is not 
equality of conditions. In the direction of 
prosperity, all that law can do is to keep the road 
open.” —“ The Impracticability of Socialism. 


lism.” 


-done. 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF 
THE CENTRAL AND 
WESTERN SOCIETY FOR 
WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 


FOUNDED 1872. 

fur object of the Society is toobtain the Parlia- 
mentary Franchise for Women on the same 
conditions as it is or may be granted to men. 
The Sociefy seeks to achieve this object :— 

1. By acting as a centre for the collection 
and diffusion of information with 
regard to the progress of the movement 
in all parts of the country. 

2. By holding public meetings in su 
the repeal ce : 
of women. 

8. By the publication of pamphlets, leaflets, 
and other literature bearing upon the 
question. 

Treaswrer—Mrs. RussEut Cooks. 
Subscriptions and donations should be sent to 
Mrs. CHARLES Baxter, Secretary, Central 
Office, Albany Buildings, 39, Victoria-street, 
§.W. Subscribers are entitled to receive the 
Annual Report and copies of all literature. 
Cheques or Post Office Orders may be made 
payable to the Treasurer or the Secretary. 


rt of 
of the electoral disabilities 


The annual meeting of the Central Council 
(open only to members of the society) will be 
held on May 12th, in the Reading Room of the 
Women’s Institute, at 3.30 p.m. Mrs. Russell 
Cooke will preside, and will move the adoption 
of the report and financial statement, which 
Mrs. Bamford Slack will second. 


ORGANISATION. 

As a result of the organisation work done in 
East Islington by Miss Gertrude Stewart and 
Mrs. Greenwood, eighteen new members and 
145 associates have joined the society. A local 
honorary secretary has also been secured for 
the constituency. 

Our organisers report their experience of the 
great importance of this work, and tell of the 
many opportunities it gives for conversation 
and instruction on the subject. In many 
instances they found almost total ignorance of 
the aims of our society, but after explanation, 
great interest was taken in the work being 
Those who would never think of attend- 
ing a meeting are very glad to have a visit in 
their own homes, and by careful conversation 
and judicious distribution of our literature, good 
seed is sown which is bound to tell, if not 
immediately at some future day. 

Mrs. Greenwood has now gone to North 
Staffordshire ; she has spent the past week in 
Hanley, and is now at Stoke-on-Trent. 

The Committee respectfully urge the import- 
ance of this work, and ask for funds to carry it 
on. Donations and subscriptions will be grate- 
fully acknowledged. 


MR. RADCLIFFE COOKE, M.P., IN 
OPPOSITION. 

The following are some of the letters received 
by the Editor of the Outlook, in answer to Mr. 
Radcliffe Cooke’s article quoted in our last 
report :— 

Mrs. Henry FAWCETT REPLIES. 

“Mr. Radeliffe Cooke complains that I am 
bitter and unjust towards the opponents of 
Woman’s Suffrage because, in my article pub- 
lished on March 12th in the Outlook, I stated 
my belief that the arguments advanced against 
Woman’s Suffrage are trumpery, and are more 
and more recognised as such by the general 
body of public opinion. I could, if space per- 
Initted, quote chapter and verse from Par- 
liamentary speeches in support of my opinion ; 
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but, if I deserve condemnation as bitter and 
unjust, what adjectives must be selected to 
characterise Mr. Radcliffe Cooke's charge of 
dishonesty against the Parliamentary sup- 
porters of Woman's Suffrage? For he states 
that, while they voted for the Bill last 
Session, and carried its second reading by 
a large majority, most of them are in reality 
strongly opposed to it, denouncing it vigo- 
rously in private, while figuring in public as 
its ardent supporters. His charge against his 
fellow-Members is infinitely more serious than 
mine. It is not for me to express any opinion 
as to whether it is well founded or not. As- 
suming for the moment that it is well founded, 
and that many members voted for Woman's 
Suffrage last year contrary to their own inclina- 
tion and conviction—what does that prove? It 
appears to me to afford pretty strong evidence 
that there are political forces behind Woman's 
Suffrage which are compelling Members of 
Parliament to vote for it, whether they like it 
ornot. Those who are old enough to remember 
the passing of other Reform Bills will probably 
say that the situation is not entirely a new one ; 
and that men voted for an extension of the 
Suffrage in 1867 and in 1884 who wished 
household franchise at the bottom of the sea, 
or anywhere except in the English boroughs 
and counties. 

‘“‘ Mr. Radcliffe Cooke complains not only that 
his brother Members are dishonest, but that 
reporters do not do justice to the serious argu- 
ments advanced against Woman's Suffrage, 
giving undue prominence to the frothy jocosity 
with which our opponents adorn their speeches. 
We have no quarrel with the reporters, espe- 
cially as their omissions have enabled Mr- 
Radcliffe Cooke to give us two specimens of the 
really serious objections which he feels against 
the enfranchisement of women householders. 

‘“‘ Here is the first: Representation, he says, 
is now divorced from Taxation, and the time- 
honoured maxim that they should be united has 
fallen into disrepute. All now required of the 
voter is that he should have some fixed abode, 
sufficient to justify the inference that he is 
‘not a mere waif and stray, but a person with 
sufficient concern in the affairs of the commu- 
nity to entitle him to a voice in the choice of 
those who are to make laws for and govern the 
community.’ 

‘Suppose we accept this definition of the 
present basis of representation, where is the 
argument against Woman’s Suffrage which the 
reporters will not report? Women householders 
are not waifs and strays; they havea substantial 
concern in the affairs of the community. Why 
should they not have a share in choosing those 
who make the laws for and govern the country ? 

‘Mr. Radcliffe Cooke’s second serious argu- 
ment is that to men alone is given a right to 
share in the selection of members of P[arlia- 
ment ‘because it is by men alone that the 
country is made such as it is, and is maintained 
as it is.’ ‘Tiverything,’ he says, ‘ that 
enables us to enjoy a high state of civilisation 
is due to the labour of men.’ This would be a 
first-rate argument but for one fatal defect; it 
is obviously and absurdly untrue. Our civilisa- 
tion is built up on the united efforts, physical 
and moral, of men and women. Neither 
can say to the other ‘I have no need 
of thee. Even in the region of material 
wealth to which Mr. Cooke seems to con- 
fine his view, the vast mass of wonien, as 
well as the vast mass of men, are engaged in 
daily toil. The textile trade, the occupations 
of tailoring, dressmaking, shopkeeping, domestic 

sc rvice, teaching, sick nursing, the training and 
bringing up of children, have only to be 
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mentioned to enable us to realise that our 


civilisation is the result of the united labour of 
men and women. Mr. Radcliffe Cooke says, 
‘Conceive, if it be possible, the sudden and 
simultaneous destruction of everything made by 
the hands of men.’ I readily grant that the con- 
ception is well-nigh impossible; but I maintain 
that it is equally impossible to conceive a 
world, or anything worth calling a civilised 
world, aftlicted by a sudden and simultaneous 
cessation of the labour and moral intluence of 
women, and that both conceptions are not only 
impossible but futile. 

‘Our opponents have again supplied us with 
an example of the kind of argument which I 
ventured in my first article to characterise as 
‘trumpery ’; and I reiterate my belief that it is 
not by such arguments as these that the claim 
of women householders to a share in choosing 
Members of Parliament can be discredited.” 


Lapy GROVE 
(one of our Committee) also replied :— 

“Mr. Radcliffe Cooke’s vast condescension 
and magnanimity in deigning to treat the subject 
of Woman's Suffrage seriously encourage me 
to honour (an honour which I hope he will 
appreciate) his arguments with a reply, which 
they would not, at first sight, appear worthy of. 
The question of whose ‘company’ any par- 
ticular partisan of any particular question finds 
himself in, is not essential to the merits of any 
particular cause. But, as so profound and 
clear-sighted a thinker as John Stuart Mill was 
an enthusiastic champion of the particular 
cause in question, it would require many Mr. 
Radcli.fe Cookes, many Mr. Laboucheres, and 
even many Sir William Harcourts (with all due 
loyalty I venture to say it) to count in the 
balance against so weighty an opponent. Mr. 
Radcliffe Cooke, however, prides himself on the 
earnestness, the unusual earnestness, with 
which he approaches this subject ; /c advances 
only ‘solid reasons’ against the principles of 
Woman's Suffrage, and bases his ‘main objec- 
tion to Woman's Suffrage on a different ground 
from that usually taken.’ 

“On reading this I pricked up my ears! ‘ At 
last,’ I thought, ‘ we shall have something new.’ 
And what did I find? Mr. ladcliffe Cooke 
strutting on the world’s stage like the manu- 
facturer of the doll on the stage in ‘ La Poupée,’ 
who exclaims, ‘Alone I did it!’ and saying 
‘, . . . itis by men alone that the country 
is made such as itis, andis maintainedas it is!’ 
Do the Mr. Radcliffe*Cookes really contribute 
more to the making and maintenance of their 
country than the Mrs. Fawcetts, the two 
opponents in this argument ? 

“Then, again, ‘everything that enables us to 
enjoy a high state of civilisation is due to the 
labour of men. Without roads, railways, build- 
ings, docks, ships, and innumerable other works 
of men, where would our civilisation be, and 
where our need of Parliament and Parliamentary 
electors?’ Not only do these remarks show 
wonderful modesty, but so comprehensive a 
grasp of what civilisation means! As a member 
of the ‘idle classes,’ I acknowledge with decp 
humility the privileges I enjoy through the 
labour of others—of men. But docs Mr. 
Radcliffe Cooke owe no gratitude to the 
labours of his washerwoman? Let us hope 
that he does. Nor to the  sempastress 
who co-operates with his washerwoman in 
her cleansing functions? ‘To the nurse who 
reared him from the helpless infant to —-what 
he is? It seems to me just as silly to say that 
it is an all-suflicient reason for denying the 
right of women to vote because most of the 
roads, railways, and buildings and agricultural 
work is done by men, as it is to say that men 
should not be allowed to vote because most of 
the sewing and weaving and washing and cook- 
ing and nursing is done by women, One class 
of labour requires just as much regulation by 
law, and is as much regulated by law as the 
other, and cach is as essential to progress and 
civilisation as the other. Was it want of 
thought or deliberate intent which caused Mr. 
Cooke to ignore that tremendous contribution 
to the needs of civilisctien which fe poovided 
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solely by female labour? To hrase Mr. 
Cooke; ‘ Conceive, if it be poualbis, tha simul. 
taneous cessation of all provision for the needs 
of civilisation contributed to by the hands of 
women, and what would happen ?’ 

“* Mr. Cooke has no doubt by his arguments con- 
vinced himself; but who else will be convinced 
by this insistence upon the all-conclusive impor- 
tance of the male element—of the non-existence 
of a female element, which is as necessary to 
the direction of the national interests as it is to 
the narrower interests of the individual home ? 
e existence of such a necessity is an honest 
and widespread belief which no amount of 
argument will be ever able to prove fallacious.” 

Orner Repuizs. 

‘* Never, until I read Mr. Radcliffe Cookes’ 
article on the subject in your last week's issue, 
have I been able to get up a grain of enthusiasm 
for Woman's 8 . It was a rude awakening. 
The bombastic self-sufficiency of this effusion 
savours more of the middle ages than of to-day. 
The article would be ludicrous were it not the 
(apparently) serious utterance of a public man ; 
it would arouse indignation were it not so 
absurd. 

“* Mr. Cooke evidently prides himself on doing 
that difficult thing—te the truth to women. 
But it is not the truth, or at best but half the 
truth. He says, in effect, that men alone have 
made the rat abe have made our trade, end 
raised our ci tion to its present pitch—high 
ayia he calls it, and seems proud of it. But 

this true? The head of the State has been 
for sixty years a woman. Has she done nothing 
to build up the Empire, to raise the standard 
of our ci tion, to extend our trade? Did 
Elizabeth do nothing? or Boadicea? Show 
me three kings who have done as much. 

‘* And what a ridiculous contention, that because 
® woman cannot be a navvy (or has not,' so far, 
aspired to that manly post) she may not, there- 
fore, nalp to ameliorate the laws affecting her 
overworked sisters in factories and workshops, 
may not try to secure better educational 
advan‘ for the generations to come ! 

‘* As to Mr. Cooke’s last gratuitous insult, I 
venture to say that women are not ashamed of 
being wives and mothers, which I suppose is 
the unmentionable function he refers to; but 
they are bitterly ashamed of being half educated, 
of waiting for husbands to come like so many 
bales of merchandise waiting purchasers, and 
of being later in life either ignorant household 
drudges or miserable functionless old maids. 
They want a wider scope—they want to be of 
more use-in the world—and despite Mr. Cooke’s 
absurd egotism (or, perhaps, because of it), 
there is plenty for them to do. Our boasted 
civilisation is not perfect—or near it. Give 
them a chance. A Woman.” 


‘*T feel compelled to raise a protest against the 
views expressed by Mr. Radcliffe Cooke in 
writing on the subject of Woman's Suffrage. 

s remarks are, it is evident, prompted by a 
spirit of selfishness and pride. The erroneous- 
ness of his ideas is all the more apparent when 
he says: ‘It is by men alone that the country 
is made such as it is, and is maintained as it is.’ 
He has yet to learn that ‘itis the hand that 
rocks the cradle rules the world.’ He does not 
give due credit to that influence of s woman as 
a wife and a mother which is the mainstay of 
the nation’s welfare and of the individual man 
himself. Space will not allow me to dilate 
further upon the functions of woman, for 
certain limited functions Mr. Cooke is gracious 
enough to grant her; but let me remind him of 
Longfellow’s sentiments : 

Honour to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs; 
And by their overflow 
Raise us from what is low ! 
‘*ConsTANCE WIMBURNE.” 
‘‘ Lyndhurst Road, Peckham.” 


The Surrey Times, commenting on the above, 
observes: ‘‘ Mr. Radcliffe Cooke has crossed 
swords with Mrs. Fawcett on the question of 
Woman’s Suffrage, and has certainly come off 
but second best. His charges against the sup- 
porters of the Bill at its last reading, that they 
are either ‘lukewarm supporters or enemies in 


disguise,’ are, to use the word to which he, 
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objected in Mrs. Fawcett—trumpery. Mr. 
Cooke incidentally mentions that the House of 
Commons received ‘with ill-concealed impa- 
tience’ what he ‘intended for some solid 
reasons’ against the principle of Woman’s 
Suffrage. And no wonder the House found 
it impossible to regard them in that light, 
judging from the specimens of ‘solid reasons’ 
to which he treats us in the Outlook. 
For example, ‘It is by men alone that the 
country is made such as it is, and is maintained 
asitis. . . Everything that enables us to 
enjoy a high state of civilisation is due to the 
labour of men.’ These are but specimens of 
some of Mr. Cooke’s boastful pretensions, which 
are ‘intended’ doubtless for ‘solid reasons.’ 
They are really too ridiculous to be taken 
seriously, and women can afford to laugh, and 
wonder how the men and the country and the 
‘high civilisation’ would get on without women. 
I think experience shows that when men have 
herded together apart from the influence of 
women, they become far less civilised. How 
different from this vain boasting is Ruskin’s 
emphatic utterance on the relation of the sexes 
to each other. 


Mr. Billson, M.P., touching upon the question 
of Woman’s Suffrage, at a Women’s Liberal 
Federation meeting at Leicester, said he put on 
one side the talk as to whether women would 
vote Liberal or Tory if they got the franchise, 
but his conviction was that the Liberals would 
certainly strengthen their party by adding 
women to it. 

Mr. Walter Hazell, M.P., thinks that when 
Woman's Suffrage is carried there will be larger 
accessions of female voters to the ranks of 
Conservatives than to those of the Liberals. 

Mrs. Meynell, the poetess, declines to draw 
a mental line between men and women. It is 
not so much a question of men and women, 
she says, as of individuals. ‘Many women,” 
she said to a Humanitarian interviewer, “ are, 
I am afraid, wofully lacking in observation and 
decidedly dull in perception; while, on the 
other hand, many men fail miserably in 
reasoning power and many women excel in it.” 
Mrs. Meynell is a Suffragist. 


THE SUFFRAGE IN AUSTRALIA. 
A Posiic MEETING, 
under the auspices of the Victorian Women’s 
Franchise League, was held in the Atheneum 
Hall on March 8th. The Attorney-General 
(Mr. I. A. Isaacs) presided. The Chairman 
stated that it was the intention of himself and 
his colleagues, at the earliest possible moment 
consistent with public business, to re-introduce 
the question of Woman’s Suffrage. Before 
mauy months, he hoped the glaring and mani- 
fest injustice that existed would be removed, 
and the adult suffrage law adopted. (Cheers.) 

Dr. C. C. Cockburn (Minister for Education, 
South Australia), said that people no longer 
needed to look to Wyoming and Colorado for 
the effects of Woman’s Suffrage; they could 
look to South Australia and New Zealand. 
South Australia had falsified every prediction 
that had been formed by the opponents of the 
movement. 

Mr. Holder, Colonial Treasurer of South 
Australia, said that when the women were 
entering the polling booths in South Australia 
no one thought of touting for their votes, 
because they always showed by their faces that 
their minds were made up. (Laughter.) The 
woman’s vote had resulted in the question of 
private character becoming a greater factor 
than ever in South Australian politics. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. K. O’Malley moved :— 

“That in the opinion of this meeting there 
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should be no further delay in removing the 
disqualification from voting which rests upon 
women in this colony.” 

Mrs. Lowe, who seconded the motion, main. 
tained that it was unjust that the women of 
Victoria should be educated, married, divorced 
and taxed by laws which they had no share in 
making. (Applause.) 

Mr. Howe, M.H.A., spoke in support of the 
motion. 

Mr. Flynn moved as an amendment— 

“That in the opinion of this meeting the 
time has not arrived for the extension of the 
Parliamentary suffrage to women.” 

The amendment was negatived and the 
motion declared carried almost unanimously. 


UniversaL Mate SuFFRAGE IN Norway. 

A Reuter’s telegram from Christiania states 
that the Storthing has adopted, by 78 votes 
against 86, the Bill for universal male sufirage 
at elections to the Storthing. The majority 
consisted of the members of the Left, with 
the exception of Herr Fasting. The proposal 
to extend the suffrage to women was supported 
by 33 members. 


DeatH or Mrs. Rosinson, GAINSBOROUGH.— 
By the death of Mrs. Robinson, the wife of the 
Rev. W. W. Robinson, Unitarian pastor, Gains- 
borough, a well-known figure has been with- 
drawn from our midst. About two years ago 
Mrs. Robinson had a paralytic seizure, but her 
final illness may be dated from some three 
months ago. She came to Gainsborough from 
Stockton-on-Tees about 22 years ago, and gained 
considerable public note as a singer. It was 
through her efforts and those of her husband 
that the Choral Society, which had been dead 
for some years, was resuscitated. Later she was 
identified with many public movements, and at 
the time paralysis overtook her she was president 
of the local Women’s Liberal Association, and 
treasurer of the Gainsborough branch of the 
B.W.T.A. The coffin containing the remains, 
was taken from the residence, ‘‘ The Jungle,” 
during Wednesday morning, and laid in the 
Unitarian Chapel, Beaumont- street. The 
wreaths and other floral tributes were 
placed round about the coffin. As the time 
drew near for the burial, a large number of 
Pook principally women, many of them 

eing members of the Liberal Party and the 
Temperance body, assembled in the chapel, and 
took their last view of the face of their dead 
friend. At three o’clock, the family mourners 
being then present, the burial service compiled 
by the Rev. Dr. Martineau was read by the 
Rev. F. Homer, of Oxford, Unitarian minister. 
At the conclusion of this service, the deceased's 
favourite hymn, ‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” 
was sung. The interment took place at the 
Old Cemetery. The coffin was of plain oak, the 
plate being inscribed ‘‘ Emma Robinson, died 
16th April, 1898. Aged 56 years.” Deputa- 
tions were present from the Women’s 
Liberal Association, the Educational Com- 
mittee of the Co-operative Society, the 
British Women’s Temperance Association, 
and the Women’s Guild of Co-operators. 
Some years ago, the Rev. W. W. Robinson con- 
ducted a boarding-school in Gainsborough, and 
Mrs. Robinson at that time superintended the 
home life of the boarders, and exercised a 
strong moulding influence upon their characters. 
Mr. Estlin Grundy, private secretary to the late 
Sir Henry Bessemer, was one of the pupils; then 
there was Mr. W. H. Halfnight, an oil-painter 
of note, whose pictures have frequently been 
hung in the Academy. Another pupil was the 
deceased’s own brother, Mr. W. H. Clapham, 
now kead of a department under the Midland 
Railway Company; and it is but as yesterday 
that John Foster Fraser, one of the journalistic 
trio now cycling round the world, wrote from 
China tendering his best respects to ‘‘ Mother, 

as Mrs. Robinson was called by so many of her 
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old boarders. It is impossible to say how much 
of their success in life these several men and 
others owe to Mrs. Robinson, for kindling their 
ambition and pointing the way to what they 
have since achieved. We cannot close this 
memorial without referring to the deceased's 
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influence upon her own children. Miss Wini- 
fred is a noted violinist and has been Professor 
of the R.A.M. She once received a marked 
distinction. When the Abbe Liszt came over 
to England he was anxious to hear Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie's violin concerto. Joachim 
was unable to find time to gratify the request 
and Sir Alexander Mackenzie then asked Miss 
W. Robinson to play to the great man. In 
point of fact, she was the only violinist who 
performed before Liszt in this country. 


* * & 


ZenaNa BIBLE AND Mepicat Miss1ton.—Lord 
Overtoun presided at the annual breakfast of 
this mission, held at Cannon-street Hotel, when 
Tord and Lady Kinnaird were welcomed home 
after their visit to the mission stations in India. 
The chairman, in his opening remarks, ex- 
pressed satisfaction that England had begun to 
see that the gospel and not the sword was the 
weapon by which India was to be held. As to 
the need of missionaries, he mentioned that 
they would have to send out an additional 
18,000 in order that there might be one 
to over 20,000 of .the population. Lord 
Kinnaird, in the course of an address, said the 
work of the mission was greatly appreciated in 
India by all classes of the Teopls. For the 
additional work which the mission was to under- 


that amount would be quickly forthcoming. Mr. 
Paton, the financial secretary, announced that 
over £3,500 had been received towards the 
£5,000. In the course of the proceedings it was 
stated that the missionaries had access to 2,792 
zenanas and private houses, and that the Bible- 
women visited 2,485 es and over 5 

private houses. The medical branch of the 


_work had very largely extended and was much 
valued. 


* * * 


TEMPERANCE WORK AMONG CuILDREN.—The 
Archbishop of Canterbury presided at the 
annual meeting of the Church of England 
Temperance Society, which was held in the 
library of Lambeth Palace. The thirty-sixth 
annual ela states that in 1897 there were 
2,897 adult branches, and over: 4,000 juvenile 
branches. The total membership of the whole 
society was over 645,000. The income of the 
Central Council, exclusive of receipts from 
publications, amounted to £5,700, and there 
was @ balance in hand of about £200. The 
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system for the treatment of habitual inebriates 
was making progress; and they were also 
working to obtain some reasonable legislation 
on the matter of Sunday closing. He thought 
they had more chance of success in 
tion than in any other. 
from Bishop Barry, Sir William Houldsworth, 
M.P., and others. 
* 
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instituted under the presidency and _ super- 
vision of Mme. Berthe de 
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cover England with agencies dealing with | 
intemperance without some expenditure, and 
their resources were hardly sufficient. A great 
deal of stress was laid in the 
juvenile work, which contained in it a great hope 
for the future. This work began with 

mation of bands of hope, to accustom children 
from the earliest age to do altogether without 
stimulants, and to prevent them from at 
bad habits. But they desired not only to te 
them to abstain, but also why they should 
abstain, to instil into their minds the principles 
on which they were acting, and with 
view they had started 
examinations. In this way they were guarding 
the children from terrible temptation. 
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FrRENcHWoMEN’s CiuB.—Parisian ladies are 
to have their own club, the inauguration 
ich will shortly take place at 4, Boulevard 
Malesherbes, an sirntratle position, right in 


ecial rendezvous with 
This club is being 


for afternoon tea an 
friends or business people. 


Marsy. It has a 
frontage on the street with a balcony of over 
80 metres, and is on the first floor. In this 
apartment there are five salons de reception, 
each decorated in their own particular style, 
and that style being carried out completely, 
and in some cases uniquely. The a & 
charming room, well lighted, decorated in 
heliotrope colour, well furnished with writing 
tables, the walls on two sides covered with 
book - shelves, filled with every assort- 
ment of literature, and several easy arm- 
chairs and sofas, upholstered to match the 
curtains and the walls. Annexed with this is 
a small rose saloon, which is fitted up as a 
salle de jeu but amongst the regulations I 
notice that ‘jeux de hasard et d’argent sont 
rigoureusement interdits.” So we pass on to 
the principal salon, apholstered in Liberty 
style, with the pannelling on the walls delicately 
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rest, fitted with one large table and several 
small ones, the furniture and decorations st 


in dark oak. Here members may be serv 
with déjeuner, tea, or dinner, and it is whispered 
that later there may be suppers. 


The other 
salons, fitted up in yellow and green, are for 


members to receive their friends in, where they 
will be able to be alone and transact business 
or retail the latest gossip. 


* * * 
How many people, when discussing on the 


subject of parental duty, quote what they call 
the Scriptural advice of Solomon :— 


‘ Spare the rod, and spoil the child.” 


What the wise king really wrote was :— 


“He that spareth his rod hateth his son.” 
Here the Hebrew word which has been trans- 


lated rod is the same as that which is used in 
the Psalms in the sentence, “Thy rod and Thy 


staff comfort me ;” and the word really means 
‘a guiding crook,” such as & shepherd would 
for his wandering flock. This seems 


shee 
rather to weaken the case for the advocates of 
stern domestic discipline. 
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THE HEROIC AGE. 
By Ricuarp Watson GILDER. 
He speaks not well who doth his time deplore, 
Naming it new and little and obscure, 
Ignoble and unfit for lofty deeds. 
All times were modern in the time of them, 
And this no more than others. Do thy part 
Here in the living day, as did the great 
Who made old days immortal! So shall men, 
Gazing long back to this far-looming hour, 
Say: “Then the time when men were truly 
men ; 
Tho’ wars grew less, their spirits met the test 
Of new conditions; conquering civic wrong ; 
Saving the State anew by virtuous lives ; 
Gaanlidg the country’s honour as their own, | 
And their own as their country’s and their 
sons’ ; 
Defying leaguéd fraud with single truth ; 
Not fearing loss; and daring to be pure. 
When error through the land raged like o pest, 
They calmed the madness caught from mind to 
mind 
By wisdom drawn from eld, and counsel sane ; 
And as the martyrs of the ancient world 
Gave Death for man, so nobly gave they Life ; 
Those the great days, and that the heroic age.” 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


In the House of Commons, on Wednes- 
day, in the Committee on the Irish Local 
Government Bill, Sir C. Dilke moved an 
amendment enabling women to become 
members of the County Councils. He said 
he was in favour of electors being per- 
mitted to choose whom they thought 
would best serve their interests. The 
Courts having held that in England women 
were not entitled to be elected as members 
of County Councils, he thought it was 
desirable that the Committee should face 
the question, and in some sense settle it in 
the present Bill. Mr. G. Balfour replied, he 
did not think that this was the proper time for 
raising so important a discussion. All the 
Government proposed to do in the present 
Bill was to bring the law in Ireland in 
connection with the position of women on 
District Councils up to the point where it 
stood in England and Scotland. There- 
fore he hoped the right hon. come 
would not press the amendment. On a 
division the amendment was negatived by 
235 to 90. ae 


Thus once again it was shown how little 
reliance can be placed on the nominal 
friends in Parliament of women’s direct 
representation. The next worst thing to a 


the complete equality of women with men 
before the law, is the M P. who at election 
times professes to recognise this principle, 
and fails to vote in accordance with it. 
This can only be prevented by the women 
of the constituencies taking up the matter, 
finding out how their own member voted, 
and if he were one of those who promised 
and did not perform, remonstrating 
politely but firmly on his failure—whether 
absence or adverse vote. The power of 
the remonstrating constituent is enormous 
—that of the constituent’s wife or daughter 
is not quite trivial. 
* * &* 

It is common to talk of the right to fill 
such offices as if it were an advantage to 
women to be allowed to do so. It is, 
indeed, the noblest of all a citizen’s rights 
to be authorised by a popular election to 
dedicate such time and power as one can 
spare to the service of one’s country, and 
especially to that of the poor and unfor- 
tunate. But it is the public rather than 
women who are injured when the choice 
of the electors is arbitrarily confined to a 
special set of persons, and the public 
service is so deprived of workers who are 
at once devoted and willing, and capable 
and useful—a claim that may surely be 
put forward for women after the experience 
of School Boards and Boards of Guardians. 
The London County Council, too, on which 
Lady Sandhurst and two other ladies sat 
for two years pending the decision on the 
legality of their return, has repeatedly 
petitioned Parliament for the passing of a 
Bill to render the election of women legal, 
the speakers to the motion for so petitioning 
declaring that the ladies’ work had been 
most valuable, especially in regard to the 
management of lunatic asylums (in which 
there are so many female patients), and to 
the carrying out of the baby-farming laws. 
However, Mr. Gerald Balfour now urges that 
Irish women ‘should not be placed in a 
better position than their English and 
Scotch sisters,” and so poor Ireland cannot 
draw for her future County Council work 
on her women. 

* * #¢ 

Lady Castlerosse heads the list of the 
newly-elected Poor Law Guardians of 
Killarney. She was nominated by her 
father-in-law, the Earl of Kenmare. Re- 
turns of women Guardians in increased 
numbers continue to be reported. Mrs. 
Clark tells us that Bedford has five ladies, 
and from several towns the note that ‘ All 
who stood are returned ”’ is received. On 
the other hand, the three ladies who stood 
for the Wallasey Urban District Council 
were all defeated, this being attributed 
partly to lack of efficient canvassing. 
Women cannot dispense with the trouble 
and expense of the ordinary means by 
which men commend themselves to the 
electors; the business must be done 
thoroughly, however objectionable. 

* * * 

In the following quaint way does Mark 
Twain, in his ‘‘ More Tramps Abroad,” 
refer to the Woman’s Suffrage law in New 
Zealand :—‘‘In the New Zealand law 
occurs this: ‘The word person wherever 
it occurs throughout the Act includes 
woman.’ That is promotion, you see. 
By that enlargement of the word, the 
matron with the garnered wisdom and 
experience of fifty years becomes at one 
jump the political equal of her callow kid 
of twenty-one.” The British working- 


candidate who plumply refuses to vote for | class mother is beginning to think that she 


too ought to become “the political equal 
of her callow kid.” Mr. Broadhurst 
M.P., has been overwhelmed with rotests 
against his ses ape to Woman’s Suffrage 
from the branches of the Women’s 
Co-operative Guild. In the woman’s page 
of the Co-operative News the followin 
notice is issued by the editor:—‘ So 
many branches have sent me resolutions 
about Mr. Broadhurst’s opposition to 
Woman’s Suffrage, that I propose to 
forward a list of them to Mr. Broadhurst, 
and to call his attention to the strong 
desire for enfranchisement that exists 
among the working women of the Guild.” 
* * * 


Mrs. Elizabeth Selmer, President of the 
Danish Branch of the W.C.T.U., writes to 
us asking to be allowed to set Miss Agnes 
Slack right as to the withdrawal from the 
World’s W.C.T.U. of various Continental 
branches, as a protest against Lady Henry 
Somerset's re-election to the Vice-Pre- 
sidency, after her pronouncement in favour 
and assistance in securing the revival of 
State regulated vice in India. The resig- 
nation of Miss De Broen, President for 
France, on this ground, was followed, Mrs. 
Selmer tells us, by ‘‘ the facts that at the 
end of January the leading Swedish White 
Ribboners decided to have no more con- 
nection with the W.W.C.T.U.; that 
February 7th and 8th the Danish W.C.T.U. 
by unanimous vote resolved to sever its 
relation with the W.W C.T.U.; and that 
the Executive Committee of the National 
Dutch W.C.T.U., a few weeks later, dis- 
continued its affiliation to the W.W.C.T.U. 
The Swedish resolution has been widely 
circulated and published ; the Danish was 
addressed to the President, W.W.C.T.U.; 
while the Dutch was sent from The Hague 
directly to the Hon. Sec., W.W.C.T.U.” 


* * * 


Mrs. Selmer therefore expresses sur- 
prise at Miss Slack’s assertion that no 
nation has left the W.W.C.T.U. as a 
protest on this ground. 


* * * 


Mr. B. Varadacharlu, Hon. Sec. of the 
Madras Hindoo Reform Association, is 
very severe and sarcastic—yet, alas! can 
we say too much so, remembering to what 
some English women of rank have signed 
their names, and how they have helped to 
condemn his countrywomen to the worst 
slavery—in the following sentences, osten- 
sibly on female education in India, but 
really on his observation of our women, 
which we quote from the /ndian Social 
Reformer :— 

“There seems no immediate prospect of our 
womenkind being initiated into the mysteries of 
western literature or any literature at all worth 
the name. Even were they to become able, I 
for one am not quite sanguine that they will not 
themselves lecture us poor social reformers on 
the many dangers of not carrying on the work 
of social reform on national lines, or on the 
necessity for great caution and compromise in 
trying to interfere with institutions of ages—of 
course, provided they do not denounce all social 
reform as mere destructive work. Should they 
take to politics, I fear they may declaim against 
the Government for their immorality in trying 
to make money out of the vices of the people, 
having not a word to say of their own male 
relations who may be themselves making large 
incomes by trading in liquors and other intoxi- 
cants. Perhaps, too, they may, unmindful of 
the sufferings at their own doors, agitate for the 
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grievances of South Africa being redressed at 
once; or, regardless of the ignorance at home, 
desire to send missionaries all over the world, 
to offer the gospel of Vedanta to the human 
race and demonstrate to a materialistic people 
that, after all, the world we live in is but Maya. 


My only hope is that they may not so far forget 


their womanhood as to quote chapter and verse 
to prove that the nautch (immoral dancing) is 


a sacred institution, or that vice is a necessity 


for the existence of society.” 
* * * 
An sip Saioa change has been made this 
year in the arrangements for the B.W.T.A. 
annual Council Meetings. 


be held in St. Martin’s Town Hall, 
Charing Cross, on the 10th, 11th and 12th 


of May. This hall is comparatively small 


in size, and has no large gallery into which 


other Carr than delegates can be 
to hear the discussions, as it 


admit 
has heretofore been the custom to allow. 


The chief subjects of public interest will 
be the President’s election, and the connec- 
tion of General Lord Roberts with the 


Duxhurst Home for Women. 
* * * 


St Martin’s Hall is three minutes’ walk 


from the Cockburn Temperance Hotel, 
Henrietta-street, Covent’Garden, which is, 


therefore, a most convenient place to stay 
This is one of the finest temperance 
hotels in the : world, with large public’ 


at. 


rooms and newly-furnished bedchambers, 


which are, moreover, unusually quiet at 
night for the heart of London. A 
passenger lift conveys visitors to the 


upper floors—no small advantage in the 


eyes of many who are not very strong 


for mounting stairs. This hotel is 
interesting as being managed by a lady— 
Mrs. A. D. Philp—whose long ex 
and success at dhe, Glascow ‘* Cockburn,” 
and at Endsleigh-gardens enabled her to fur- 
nish and open this one with a practical 
eye to the requirements of guests in com- 
fort and convenience. She is a delightful 
woman, full of energy, ability and kindness, 


and so staunch a temperance woman that 
she will never let her large assembly 
rooms even to parties who wish to provide 


their own liquors without her aid—no 
drink must come within her walls. 


likely to be pleased if they become Mrs. 
Philp’s guests during the coming con- 
ventions. 
* * * 
After long discussion and consideration, 
the Government have brought in an 
Habitual Inebriates Bill. It does not, 


however, deal with the drunkard of either 


sex as such, but only with one who becomes 
in some way open to a criminal charge. 
Thus, the private drinker, or the quiet and 
outwardly peaceable one, will not be in 
any way touched or helped; but the 
“drunk and disorderly,” or ‘drunk and 
incapable,” or one who has committed any 
criminal offence and is known to have done 
so under the influence of drink, or to be 
habitually so affected, may be sent to a 
“State Inebriate Reformatory ”’ for so long 
a period as three years. The measure is 
in 28 clauses, of which two have to do 
with criminal drunkards, two with the 
establishment of State reformatories, seven 
with that of certified reformatories, and 
seven with the amendment of the Habitual 
Drunkards Act, 1879, while the remaining 
ten are supplemental. As to convicted 


They are this 
time to be open to delegates only, and will 


rience 


So 
on every count B.W.T.A. delegates are 


criminals who are also inebriates, the pro- 
vision is, as Sir M. White Ridley explained 
in introducing the Bill, that in substitution 
for or in addition to his sentence, such an 
offender may be detained for three years 
in a State inebriate reformatory. That he 
is an habitual drunkard will be charged 
against him ; but only if he is found guilty 
on the ordinary indictment will the jury 
ponent to inquire if that charge is well 
ounded. State reformatories are also to 
be used for the sort of drunkard who is 
frequently before the magistrates for one 
offence or another in which drunkenness is 
involved. By Clause 2 such a person, if 
he has been convicted of three offences of 
the kind within twelve months, may be 
consigned to the reformatory with his own 
consent, or upon an indictment charging 
him only with being an habitual drunkard. 
: £ * 

Clauses 3 and 4 empower the Home 
Secretary to establish these reformatories 
and make regulations for their manage- 
ment. It is provided, too, that local 
authorities also ma 
these reformatories 
as for any other municipal object ; and the 


Treasury may make a grant to the 
ublic 

the 
Home Secretary’s leave to set up such an 
institution, and get grants from the public’ 


expenses. But besides these 
authorities, a private person may see 


money for it. Here is the clause :— 


5.—(1). The Secretary of State, on the appli 
cation of the council of any county or borough 
or of any persons desirous of establishing an 
inebriate reformatory, may, if satisfied as to 
the fitness of the reformatory and of the 
persons proposing to maintain it, certify it as | 
an inebriate reformatory, and thereupon, while 
the certificate is in force, the reformatory shall 
be a certified inebriate reformatory within the 
(2). The Secretary of 
State may make regulations prescribing the 
conditions on which certificates under this 
section are to be granted and held, and the 
circumstances under which they may be with- 


meaning of this Act. 


drawn or resigned. 
+ 


No doubt criticism will be levelled at 
It must be 
remembered that the class to be affected by 
it is a limited one, for the majority of 
habitual drunkards do not bring themselves 
in view of the criminal law at all. It would 
certainly be an advantage to be spared the 
scandal of Jane Cakebreads with their end- 
less convictions in the police-courts; but 
on the other hand, few doctors would expect 
that any institution would succeed, even in 
three years, in reforming such very bad 


many details in the scheme. 


cases. The real subjects for possible 
reform are those not so ‘‘ far gone,” those 
who still retain shame at the consciousness 
of their position sufficiently far to ‘‘ habitu- 
ally” conceal it. Vast expense will be in- 
curred from the public funds—i.e., from the 
taxation of the sober and industrious—to 
maintain and try to reclaim the most hope- 
less and it is to be feared practically irre- 
claimable cases of dipsomania; and the 
more hopeful cases still remain without 
means of restraint and treatment. Perhaps 
this is inevitable, but it makes the scheme 
of less interest to the social reformer than 
would be one to try to reclaim the less 
irreclaimable. P 


Perhaps it might be worth while to bring 


into effect some laws to restrain more 
indirectly the habitual drunkard, who is 


not subject to arrest. 


start and keep up 
y borrowing money 


in a life-sized portrait of 


In the first placef 
let the mischievous immunity from the 


licensing laws of so-called ‘ workmen's 


clubs” be withdrawn, and compel them to 
have a license, granted to one individual, 
who should be responsible under it, exactl 

as an ordinary public-house is licensed an 

managed. Then let all the sellers of drink 
be liable to receive an order not to supply 
more to habitual drunkards of either sex. 
Laws of this kind exist in many of the 
States of free America; and though it 
appears that the freedom is rather apt to 
manifest itself by the laws on the statute 
book not being practically enforced, still 
the possibility of resort to their pro- 
visions enforces a certain caution. 
Now we read that in Oregon a law 
exists under which the wife (or hus- 
band) of an inebriate can bring the 
offender before the court, and on gettin 

judgment as to the fact, can be ateinied 
‘‘ guardian of the person and the estate,” 
and can forbid the sale of liquor to the 
dipsomaniac, after which the estate Ne 
wages) will not be liable to be sued by the 
publican for payment for drink. Again, 
we learn that ‘‘The supreme court of 
Michigan has decided that in that state a 
saloon-keeper is liable for all damages 
which result to a wife by reason of the 
intoxication of the husband, and any one 
‘ causing or contributing’ to the intoxica- 
tion is liable. A declaration to recover 
damages need not allege that sales of liquor 
were made to the person when he was 
intoxicated or an habitual drunkard.” 

* * * 

Weare all, ‘‘ moderate drinkers” included, 
anxious to diminish the misery caused by 
drunkenness. But the establishment at 
the public expense of free boarding-houses 
for everybody, the young and hale and able- 
bodied, as well as the older and more help- 
less, who may “ get into trouble ” with the 
police by means of excess in drink, is a 
very serious proposition, and makes one 
wish to know what other plans for dealing 
with the evil of habitual drunkenness have 
been proposed and practically tried, and 
with what benefit. This information should 
be procurable as regards American experi- 
ments by our B.W.T.A. from the W.C.T.U. 
of the United States. 

a 

In the new Royal Academy exhibition, 
while there are not any striking pictures 
by women, there is a very fair average 
level, and a few distinguished pictures. 
In Gallery II. is Miss Jessie Macgregor’s 
very dramatic and excellently painted 
picture of a lady: in the costume of 
Charles I’s time (a black satin evening 
dress), leaning half-fainting against an old 
oak table in the large hall of a mansion, 
through the mullioned windows of which a 
troop of soldiers of the opposite faction are 
seen approaching. It is called ‘The 
Room with the Sceret Door.” It is one 
of the popular class of paintings that tell a 
story, but its artistic qualities are none the 
less strong. In the same room, IIenriette 
Ronner, the delightful “ specialist ” in cat 
painting, of whose pictures the Princess of 
Wales has quite a collection, so much does 
H{.R.II. admire them, has « characteristic 
example called ‘Memories and Anticipa- 
tions ”—the grey mother, looking so old, 
so weary, so wise, and the dainty little 
kitty with eager, upraised paw, and bright 
anxious gaze at the outer world. Miss 
Lily Wrangel has had the fortune of getting 
herself, a 


t+. 


Ee 


Frenchified study in grey, that seems more 
than a little arrogant, but owes its admis- 
sion to its good technical quglities. Mrs. 
Louisa Starr secures a good place in this 
room for a charming portrait of a little 
boy, holding his trumpet in his hand, and 
the artist gives a pathetic and subtle 
nn eae to the sweet, childish features. 
«Fine Feathers Make Fine Birds,” by Ida 
Lovering, a little child being decked out in 
her poe home as a fairy, should not be 
overlooked, though it is skied. 


* * * 


In the large room, which is considered 
the place of highest honour, it is not wise 
to expect to find much women’s work till 
there are some ladiee on the Hanging Com- 
mittee! However, the women artists are 
not excluded, and there is a really fine 

iece of work just by the door, executed by 

ary F. Raphael ; the subject is ‘ Brito- 
mart and Amoret.” It shows us the latter 
expressing her thanks by bumbly kissing 
the hand of the knightly Britomart, who 
has just freed the damsel from the monster 
Busyran by overcoming him in fight and 
killing him. Britomart’s noble carriage, 
and the painting of her silver armour, and 
Lady Amoret’s satin gown of white and 
palest blue tones, make a noteworthy 
picture. Mrs. Mariquita Moberly’s ‘‘ This- 
tledown,” and Miss Vera Christie’s strong 
«« Heloise,” should also be looked at before 
leaving this room, so far as the work of 
women is concerned. 

* * * 


In Gallery IV., there is Lady Butler’s 
contribution ; as usual with her, it is ® war 
picture, and here it must be regretfully 
noted how large » number of pictures of 
carnage and slaughter this year has given 
us. This particular one is “ After 
Talavera, Bringing in the Dead”—a 
splendidly painted picture, as usual with 
this accomplished artist, but rather weakly 
sentimental in treatment—a gloss of entle- 
ness and feeling attempted to be thrown 
over a horrible topic. In Gallery VI. 
there is a very interesting rendering of a 
sadly hackneyed subject—‘ Isabella and 
the Pot of Basil ’—weeping over her lover’s 
heart interred beneath the growing plant. 
In the following room the most striking 

icture is the parting from her child of the 
haraie Catherine Mompessan, who braved 
the perils of the plague in the enclosed 
Derbyshire village after sending away the 
little ones whom she was never to see 
in ; the painter is Eve Reed. A delicious 
picture is Miss Margaret. Dicksee’s, the 
two daughters of the Vicar of Wakefield, 
convinced of the folly of their aspirations 
after fashion, cutting up their fine brocade 
trains to make waistcoats for their little 
brothers. The much impressed solemnity 
of the small boys is delightful, and the 
trains make good bits of colour. 


% * * 


The Duke of Fife has sent out letters 
from 15, Portman-square, asking support 
for the Alexandra Orphanage, in which his 
mother-in-law, the Princess of Wales, is so 
much interested, and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge patron. The dinner, to which the 
Duke begs friends to come, is to be held on 
the 140th anniversary, in the Whitehall 
Rooms, on May 16th. There is ® con- 
valescent home at Margate, as well as the 
parent institution at Hornsey, which is an 
amalgamation of several charities under 
one name. 


tracks fresh and awful, and everywhere you had 


SPANISH BARBARITY. | Cube let loose to do their worst on what had 


WHY THE AMERICANS ARE HELPING apr egy Sangh ace ea payest Ines 
CUBA. isanes 


the Spanish forces in Cuba ?” 
WEYLERISM AND ITS RESULTS. 


“The guerrilla, the volunteers, who are 
hardly less manageable in respect to discipline, 
TERRIBLE SUFFERINGS OF THE 
RECONCENTRADOS. 


and the regulars. When his lambs had marched 
over one province, Weyler reported home to 
HALF A MILLION STARVED TO DEATH. 
(From the Daily Chronicle.) 


Madrid that it was ‘pacified.’ He went on to 
the next province with fire and sword, and in 
due time it was ‘ pacified ’ at Madrid. Planta- 
; tions, buildings, eve ing that could give 
Turs is an interview with our correspondent, | shelter or afford riba Teka’ ware bs 
Mr. G. C. Musgrave, whom the Spaniards | jegsly destroyed. Weyler meant to make 
deported from Cuba. He was seized at] desolation where nature had intended there 
Havana, carted on board a Spanish steamer, | ‘should be plenty, and assuredly he succeeded.” 
and after many days dropped on to the quay| «Youn have told me of the active side of the 
at Cadiz. His belongings remained at Havans, | reconcentrado policy; and now as to the 
and though he may be there again he never | passive side, and the even more tragic 
expects to recover any of them. results?” 
“Weare all aware that Marshal Campos, a 

humane man and, as he always proved himeelf, 

a brave soldier, was anxious that real reforms 
should be granted to Cuba. In this he was 


“That is the life—and the deaths—of those 
thousands who were driven into the settlements ! 

overruled by the Government at Madrid, and 

then Weyler was sent to Cuba. When I 


What befell them? I have in my mind adozen 
settlements which I visited, but the picture of 
one is the picture of all. A colony—the word 
will do—which I inspected had some thousands 

reached tbe island he was ‘ pacifying '— 
save the mark!—the province of Santa Clara 
as he had already ‘pacified’ the pro- 
vinces of Pinar del Rio, Havana, and 


of tenants the first time. A few weeks later it 
Matanzas. In Santa Clara I looked upon his 


had a score of living human skeletons. I saw 
dying mothers trying to suckle their children at 
the breast and having no milk to give—can you 
conceive that? No provision was made what- 
ever for the housing of the people—none for 
their support. The one arrangement was that 
if they ventured beyond the barbed wire and the 
other defences they were liable to be shot. The 
poor wretches were simply dumped down on 
vacant pieces of land and had to exist as they 
best could. They built for themselves little 
huts of palm leaves, and there they squatted 
morning, noon, and night. Those who had any 
money expended it on such provisions as could 
be bought. Those who had no money begged 
for trifles of food from the others, and the end 
was always starvation.” 

“J suppose the settlements included all 
classes of Cubans— white and black folks, 
those of superior birth and of inferior birth ?” 

“Yes; because a family might be affluent 
with the resources of its plantation, but away 
from these utterly poverty-stricken. Educated 
women and delicately nurtured children were 
herded in these great pens as if they had been 
sheep. You can imagine what the condition 
would become of an open space inhabited by 
four or five thousand people—filth unspeakable. 
While the country was being looted the Spanish 
soldiers lived well enough. But now the 
Spanish Government could not feed them, 
much less help the reconcentrados. Starvation 
began to work dreadful havoc among the latter, 
who simply died off like flies. The dead-carts 
wandered gloomily from hut to hut, the burial 
places got full, trenches were filled with the 
dead—the bodies being tumbled in as if they 
had been the carcasses of animals.” 

“You must have found it very trying to visit 
such scenes of suffering ?” 

‘© The more especially as one was 80 helpless 
to offer the slightest assistance. This fruit of 
Weylerism was as black as the London plague, 
and I need hardly dwell longer on the subject. 
It is not as if the thing were disputed, not as if 
anybody had seriously denied its existence and 
results. It was’ done—systematically done. 
The Bishop of Havana, himself a Spaniard, 
admitted that 300,000 bodies had been buried in 
consecrated ground. I believe that 200,000 
other bodies were buried elsewhere.” 


This is why Americans wish to free Cuba 


the ‘ reconcentrados.’ He regarded his mission 
as the crushing of Cuba by any and every means 
which suggested itself—only let Cuba be crushed. 
He issued an order to the effect that within 
seven days all the rural population of Western 
Cuba were to come into the different fortified 
places held by the Spaniards. Here you had 
thousands and thousands of people who were 
living in their houses, working on their lands, 
making a living by the sweat of their brow. 
They were able to maintain themselves, 
although the war was in progress, and they 
were non-combatants. Weyler issued his per- 
emptory ‘“ banda "—Spanish for order—which 
implied the depopulation of the rural districts, 
the gathering of everybody into the villages and 
towns held by the Spaniards. Make the 
country a desert and uninhabited, and the 
insurgents will find themselves down on their 
luck! The Cubans believed from the first that 
Weyler was aiming at their extermination, and 
the result certainly bore out this contention. 
It seems to be agreed that civilised warfare 
has never seen such a martyrdom of non- 
combatants. 

“Everybody must pray that anything so 
devilish may not occur again in the history of 
the world. It is difficult to understand it all, as 
described in cold words, but the spectacles which 
resulted will haunt me to eternity. Any person 
who did not, before the seven days had elapsed, 
come within the Spanish fortified limits, was to 
be regarded as a rebel—in other words, shot at 
sight, if not something worse. The Spanish 
soldiers in Cuba don’t figt on angelic methods, 
as photographs I have of butchered and 
mutilated insurgents would show you. The 
women and children had to go into the towns 
—to become reconcentrados—since there was 
nothing else for them. Oftener than not, the 
men took the other road—to the hills and to the 
insurgents. Many folks did not hear of the 
Weyler ‘banda’ in time to comply with it. 
The first thing they knew of the ukase was 
the appearance of the Spanish flying columns, 
which marched through the provinces like 
machines of destruction. The guerrilla asso- 
ciated with the Spanish forces were ever ahead 
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GUSTAVUS GULL’S MUTE 
CONFESSION. 
CHAPTER III. 


A FEELING of despair was succeeded by a more 
manly resolve to try to find some chink of 
escape. Gus sought the picture-dealers who 
took most of his work. He felt that if he could 
only raise a hundred pounds or so, to “‘ make a 
home,” he might tempt Providence for the 
future rather than lose his darling to the far 
ends of the earth. Once he had been resolved 
never to marry till he had achieved a position 
to keep his wife in comfort. Now the lover's 
longing for his love, and the clean-lived and 
healthy-minded man’s natural desire for a 
domestic hearth, overcame the more prudent 
resolve. If he could but get a small sum in 
hand, he would marry Agnes immediately ! 

“Impossible” —“‘ Place full” — “‘ Nothing 
doing”—so said one after another of the 
dealers. But at length, when Gus called on 
Mr. Agag, the well-known Vigo-street dealer, 
that gentleman promised to come over to see 
what there was in the studio. . 

He came. He looked round, and offered 
the prices that the unsuccessful artist knows 
too well, and that make his heart sicken, even 
while his tongue, forced by his need, accepts 
with readiness. 

But when Mr. Agag arrived at the picture 
half finished on the easel, he stood for some 
moments in silent thought. Then he said : 

‘* Now, look here, Mr. Gull, this here’s a very 
good picture. If you'll take my advice, you'll 
lighten it up a bit. Put some colour in it. 
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Make that old red house stand out, and balance 
it with a woman ina red frock in this road in 
the right foreground. Well, you needn’t look 
like that; I know you ain’t one to take advice, 
but I just tell you what I'd doif I was you.” 

**You don’t see how that would alter the 
cbaracter of the whole picture ? ” said Gus. 

“ Well, it’s your picture and your chance; it 
don’t make no difference to me. This is how it 
is. I’ve got a client over from Australia, who's 
forming a gallery in his new house. He don’t 
know anything about pictures, except what he 
likes and what he don’t. But he relies on me, 
and he will only buy what’s been in the 
Academy ; them’s his safeguards against getting 
rubbish, you see, and apart from that he buys 
what he likes. Now, if you get this thing 
accepted at the R.A., I'll take him to see it, 
and tell him it’s a first-class picture. If he 
likes it, he'll have it—if he don’t, he won't; 
and I tell you straight, my opinion is that he’s 
much more likely to fancy it if you liven it up 
& bit, because I’ve seen what he does buy, don’t 
you know.” 

‘“T’ll try, Mr. Agag; I really will see if I can 
meet your views.” 

‘* Yes, because if he buys he wants to pay. 
He don’t care for low-priced things; he sets 
‘em down for rubbish. So, if you get itin the 
R.A., Mr. Gull, you price it a hundred pounds ; 
and if I work it with my client for you he'll 
give you that, and I have twenty-five for my 
com. Fair business, eh ? ” 

‘‘ Certainly—oh yes, quite satisfactory !’ said 
Gus, sick with sudden hope. 

‘‘ Well, now, you see, it ain’t certain,” added 
Mr. Agag, “for, to begin with, there's the 
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getting it in the R.A., and then there’s the 
leading him on to buy it; but if you can do the 
first, I'll do my best about the second. Well, 
I'll send round to-morrow for the other stuff,” 
he concluded, and went out at the door, with a 
parting wave of his hand at the half-dozen other 
canvases that he had bought with a ten pound 
cheque for the lot. 

Gus seized his brushes and palette, and wild 
with sudden hope, and mad with anxiety and 
longing, he began to try to “brighten up the 
picture.” 

It was, curiously, the same scene in Contam 
Park that he had sketched for his father years 
ago; the Hall appeared in the background, 
and in the foreground was the hollow, now full 
of well-grown trees, and far more picturesque 
than of old. It was a twilight scene ; the land. 
scape spoke deep peace, and breathed, too, the 
mystical message of soul that nature writes out 
to those of her children whose eyes are cleared 
for the discovery. 

Gus, obedient to the mercantile counsel, 
‘brought out” more red than reality the old 
red hall, till he made it stare in the centre of 
the picture; he gave a rich sunset glow to his 
sky, and put an amorous couple, the girl in 
bright raiment, against the trees of the hollow 
in the foreground. He worked on for some 
hours. Then he put down his palette, stood 
back, and looked at his work. 

He could not bear it! He arose, and in one- 
twentieth of the time that he had given to 
doing the sacriligious ‘‘livening up,” he had 
washed the red all out. He then went wearily 
to his frugal supper, leaving the picture ready 
to be restored to its first condition, its grey, soft, 
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unenlivened state, with the next morning’s 
light. 

He was a great fool, no doubt; but he 
had an artistic conscience, and he could not 
bear—no, he simply could not endure—to 
prostitute his skill and deny his sacred mes- 
sage. He could not paint coarse, meretricious 
effects, on to his true, real, soulful work. 

Nevertheless, when he’sent in to the Academy 
a fortnight later, his picture was actually 
accepted 


laugh, hard and harsh—at recurrent intervals, | too grotesque to help being humorous. For 
like a minute-gun at sea; his head buried in his | there was an exact reproduction of Lanham’s 
hands, and fierce, heavy despair spoken by every | own bright-coloured harem, gorgeous gilding, 
line of his bent form. = crimson brocade couch, mosaic floor and all. 


The figure lying on the couch, however, was 
no fair bedizened woman’s, but an excellent 
likeness of George Lanham himeelf, though in 
precisely the voluptuous attitude that he had so 
carefully arranged for his ‘“ Light of the 
Harem.” 

But the laugh was strangled in his chest. 
For in the same moment that he realised the 
ridiculous side of the matter, he saw the ghastly 
one too. 

It was himself; but the painted figure had a 
great, horrible red gash across its throat, and 
therefrom flowed an awful crimson stream, nay, 
a river of blood, streaking its way down the 
black clothing in a series of tails of thick bright 
red, joining to make one horrible pool beneath 
the couch, the bright colour overlaying the 
subdued mosaic of the floor ! 

In a flash, the man so depicted grasped the 
horror of the sight—his own face, his own 
figure, mutilated and awful; but scarce had he 
realised it, when in the same instant he heard 
the approaching footsteps of the madman who 
had painted the gruesome object. He had left 
his studio but for a moment—he was coming 
back instantly—he could hardly have been out 
of sight behind the lavatory door when George 
had entered. That was why his door was 
open; he had only stepped along for a basin, 
or a towel, oraglass of water. He was coming 
back ! 

Like lightning, the thought flashed on George 
that he must hide! It would surely be as much 
as his life was worth if the lunatic who was gloat- 
ing over a picture of his violent death should 
find him there and should know that that secret 
work was discovered ! 

He looked round in an agony of horror. 
Fortunate accident! A large canvas stood with 
its face to the wall, leaning at an angle 
sufficiently wide for the young man to creep in 


‘Why does not he come to see me?” asked 
Agnes; her eyes were swollen, but she kept 
cheerful face before her brother. 

“He is desperately cut up,” her brother 
replied. 

“But that does not explain why he doesn’t 
come in, George.” 

“T tell you, he will not speak. ‘Good 
morning,’ I say—he grunts ; then he goes into 
his half of the studio, and I don’t see him for 
hours.” 

“Do you think he sits and grieves ?” 

“No, no! He's painting. Oh, yes; I hear 
the brushes splashing all day long. He has 
buckled to, I believe; doing something in a 
new line, to surprise us all.” 

‘But why does he not tell us; why not come 
and talk it over, as he always has done every- 
thing since we have been engaged? It is 
something dreadful to me to feel that he is 
keeping entirely aloof from me, George, 
especially when we must part so soon.” 

“Don’t you worry, my dear! He is trying 
to get something done even yet, I bet, to pre- 
vent you from going away with me. Naturally, 
after coming a cropper from such great hopes 
the other day, he doesn’t want to boast or 
excite any more hopes in you; but you bet 
that he is trying something quite fresh.” 

“Can you not find out if that is really what 
itis? His silence seems so strange.” 

‘‘ Well, he’s very down—sort of desperate, 
you know, naturally enough. Oh, don’t you 
fret! He will turn out all right. I will try 
to find out exactly what he is up to, if you 
like.” 

“Oh, I do wish you could!” 

‘Well, I will. It can’t be a real secret, of 
course; only he doesn’{ want to talk about it, 
to have us discussing it, or feeling for him if it 
doesn’t turn out as he intends. Why, anybody 
can understand his feeling like that; now, can’t 
you, yourself?” 

“Yes,” said Agnes, cheering up under this 
optimist persuasion. ‘“ But I would give any- 
thing to know really what he is doing, and I 
will never mention it if you find out and tell 
me, George.” 

It was exactly a fortnight after the fatal day 
on which Gus had seen his picture in its place. 
He had never been to visit his darling (he who 
usually saw her almost daily), and he had not 
replied to her sweet letters, breathing sympathy 
and constancy, and eternal patient faith and 
hope. He had kept absolute silence to his 
friend, George; and he had scrupulously 
locked the door of his painting.room. What was 
he about ? 

That very morning, after his talk at break- 
fast with his sister, when George opened the 
outer door of their studio with his key, he at 
once perceived that the door communicating 
into Gus’s room stood ajar. 

Mindful of his promise to Agnes, Lanham 

stepped up to thedoor. He did not knock for 
fear of being forbidden to enter. He pushed 
the door open and stepped in. 
The cheery greeting that was ready died on 
his lips, for the studio was empty. The large 
easel, however, had upon it, turned towards the 
light, a big new canvas. 

Full of curiosity, George walked over towards 
it, round its edge, and faced it in the full glare 
of the early sunshine. 

For a moment he was ready tolaugh. It was 


How Agnes rejoiced! How happy was Gus ! 
George Lanham had a picture accepted, too, 
and laughed at the fuss that was made about 
Gus’s good fortune and the neglect of his own 
success. But the cases were different. To 
Gus and Agnes the acceptance meant a 
probable sale at a price that would enable them 
to marry, and save the pangs of hopeless 
separation. 

Varnishing day came, and the artists for the 
first time saw their pictures hung in position. 

Gus found his own, on the first row, ‘‘ above 
the line.’ A great portrait by an R.A. hung 
beneath it, and beside it was actually George 
Lanham’s picture. This was not so wonderful, 
seeing ‘that one cart had taken both canvases 
from the studio to the Academy. Still, it 
might just as easily not have happened so. 
Why do things happen so cruelly sometimes ? 

The R.A.’s portrait was of a Master of 
Hounds in his brilliant scarlet coat. Lanham’s 
picture was “The Light of the Harem,” an 
Eastern girl, gay and gaudy in all the colours 
of the rainbow, stretched on a crimson couch, 
in a gilded and painted chamber. 

The cruel contrast was fatal to the delicate 
tones of Gus’s landscape. It was simply and 
absolutely snuffed out; to the average ey e 
it might as well have been a blank canvas. 

Gus saw this for himself: He hoped against 
hope. But he was not surprised when, the day 
after the private view, Mr. Agag wrote to say 
that his client wouldn’t think of the picture, 
and it was all Gus’s own fault for refusing 
to take advice and brighten it up with a bit 
of red. 

‘“‘T am very sorry, old chap,” said Lanham. 
‘6 Of course, I can’t help it. It’s a pity you 
didn’t take my advice, and touch in a bit more 
colour; a shade of red in your sky and your 
foreground wouldn’t have hurt you, anyhow, 
and I said so before.” 

‘‘My dear Gus,” wrote his father, ‘“*T have 
received yours of May 2nd, and regret to hear 
that you are again unlucky about your pictures. 
I must say that it seems a great blunder to me 
that you will not take the advice of everybody, 
and stick in a little more colour to your pictures. 
I shall be pleased to see you down here as you 
wish, but with regard to your allowance, it is 
quite time you thought of what will sell, and 
did not rely on my purse at all. I may fancy 
China tea myself, but if I did not stock the 
Ceylon, too, for my customers, I should be a 
fool, and I should lose my custom ; and I should 
deserve to. I hope you will take the hint, my 
boy, and paint something bright and gay to 
please buyers. I felt sure when I saw that 
picture in your studio that it wanted a bit of 
red or something to make it pleasing. If art is 
to be your trade, you must make it pay, else 
you had better give over at once, and come back 
to the shop, or try some other business. I 
speak for your good. Come down any day this 
week. 

‘‘ Believe me, your affectionate Father, 

“James GULL.” 


**Red—they all want red pictures!” Gustavus 
Gull sat for hours, and laughed—a mirthless 
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behind it. In an instant he had concealed 
himself there, lying flat on his back, his knees 
drawn up. The unhappy Gus came in, closed 
and double bolted his door, and silently set 
himself to work on the picture on the easel. 
More red—more red—trying how and where 
he could add to the pictorial effect, with all 
the earnest sincerity hitherto sa differently 


expended ! 
(To be continued.) 
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AN IMPORTANT 


TION. 


Ons of the most important inventions which 
have lately been introduced for the benefit of 
ladies is Mesers. Ripley’s new process for finish- 
_ ing cloth. This invention has taken many 

years to perfect, and it is certainly one of the 
most important advances ever made in the 
textile trade. The Ripley “ Pirle Finish” can 
be applied to any description of cloth, and it 


INVEN- 


renders it tically arg ag and impossible 
to spot. treated in this way will not 
cockle, nor spot with rain, and are not even 


affected by a com 
Many f 
before this, 


saturation in water. 
oths have been produced 
ut they are nearly all, both in 
appearance and feel, hard and stiff; but the 
Ripley “ Pirle Finish” improves the appear. 
ance of the material, giving it a brilliancy and 
softness superior to an g yet produced. 
Not only is the cloth rendered rain-proof, but 
spots of ink instantly vanish from the surface 
sponged with water directly after they have 
been applied. 

The writer of this article has seen cloths 
which have been finished by the. Ripley 
process submitted to the severest tests, and 
always withgperfect success; water has been 
thrown upon them—nay, driven into the 
surface—ink has been dashed upon them, and 
then rapidly washed off, and yet the cloth has 
“come up smiling” again the moment it was 
dry. The one objection to ordinary plain face 
cloths has been their liability to spot, the 
slightest accident (such as & rain-shower 
or a splash of mud) doing irreparable 
to the cloth. This danger is now 
removed through the clever inven- 

Messrs. Edward Riple 
who are e and well known Bradford cloth 
dyers and finishers, and we can wear these 
fashionable materials without any fear of 
accidents. Shot alpacas and lighter cloths can 
be treated by this process, as well as the 
heavier materials already alluded to, and it is 
peculiarly suitable to every kind of material 
used in tailoring, such as wool mixture or fancy 
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suitings, and black Venetian cloths. The use 
of this finish ought to become universal, and 
every woman should see that she has at least 
one dress of this description in her ward- 
robe. Ladies who have to go out in all 
kinds of weather will find a ‘ Ripley” serge 
simply invaluable, and their more fashionable 
sisters will do well to provide themselves with 
dust-cloaks finished in this style, to avoid the 
evil consequences of a sudden shower. To 
cyclists this invention will be simply invaluable, 
and all boating serges should be iintshed in this 
way. Goods supplied with the Ripley ‘ Pirle 
Finish” can be procured at most of the fasbion- 
able West-end houses, but should there be any 
difficulty a post-card to Messrs. Ripley’s London 
office, 100c, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., will 
bring the name of several who keep it. The 
trade mark is stamped on every breadth, so 


there is no difficulty in getting the se rs thing. 


I feel sure our readers will be glad to hear of 


this valuable invention, which ought to effect a 
perfect revolution in the textile trade. 
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A Lapy Brewer.—Mrs. Frederick Lovibond, 


the managing director of a well-known brewery 
company, who gave evidence last week before 
the Parliamentary Committee on Beer Materials,. 


was many years ago a pupil at Queen’s College, 
Harley-street. Toa little book just written by 
past students of that pioneer college for women, 
in connection with its approaching jubilee, Mrs. 
Lovibond contributes an article, in which she 
explains how she became a practical brewer. 
She commenced to assist her husband in the 
management in 1878, studying chemistry, and 
taking o full brewer's certificate. Mrs. Lovibond, 
who is her own brewer, had to face many diffi- 
culties, especially when she tried to turn her 
business into a company. ‘ However,” says 
Mrs. Lovibond, “all this has been lived down, 
and now I can lead the regular daily life of a 
business man, and find it full of varied 
interest.” 
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BUY FROM 
MANUFACTURER 
and Save the 

Middiemen’s Profits. 


OLD BLEACH LINENS FOR DRAWN THREAD WORK. 


The warp and weft being of equal trength and the 
finish perfectly pure, the threads can be drawn more 
easily than from any other make of Linen. 


8 Qualities and 5 widths. Prices 93d. to 2s. 10d. 
Patterns from the appointed Agents. 


———eeeaeaerreeeee 


.COX & PAINTER. LTD., Linen Merchants, Malvern 


Paris Kid, 2/11, 3/6, 8/11, 
4-Button. 
yy Suede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11 
2\" 4-Button. 
Ohevrette, 2/11, 3/11 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALITY: ABDOMINAL CORSET. 


“One of the most popular Corsetizres of the 
present day is Miss Sapzes, of 211, Oxford Street. 
She thoroughly studies the peculiarities of each 
individual figure, but is specially successfal with 
ladies who are inclined to be stout.”—Sunday 
Times, May 8rd, 1896. 


Please Note Cuance or Appress to larger premises 
consequent on increase of business : 


New Address: 8, OLD CAVENDISH ST., 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 


KNITTED 
CORSETS 


a 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS. at 
— nl Hi h) recommen ed. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. ecg cou 270-8200. 


Prospectus and reliable information gratis of Editress, 
Our Sisters, 158 Strand, W.C. 


State district preferred, pupil's age, limit of fees. 

Our Sisters, an illustrat2d Magazine devoted to the 
interest of women irrespective of class and creed. 

Specimen copy, post free, three halfpenny stamps. 


‘© Improved’? Support withou 
ure Also NSHRINKARLE 
UNDERCLOTHING. Ladies should not 
il to write for our Illustrated List.— 
Knitted Corset & Clothing (o., 118 
Mansfield Road, Nottingham. Mention 
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nr Open Columns. 


[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon.] 


CREMATION AND POISONING. 
To the Editor of the Woman's Stenat. 


Mapam,—People have considered that by the 
spread of cremation death by poisoning would 
become common and unchecked, but to those 
who have that idea I would draw their atten- 
tion to a Blue-Book ordered to be printed by 
the House of Commons on September Ist, 
1898, being the Report of a Select Committee 
of the House appointed to inquire into the 
sufficiency of the existing law as to the disposal 
of the dead, for securing an accurate record of 
the causes of death in all cases, and especially 
for detecting them where death may have been 
due to poison, violence or criminal neglect. 

The evidence clearly shows that under the 
existing law and practice of burial, secret 
murders may happen with perfect immunity by 
the perpetrators; that death certificates are 
oe from most inadequate information; and 

¢ generally the defects of the existing law are 
more than terrible. 

On the other hand, the various English 
crematoria require the following before they will 
permit a body to be cremated :— 

(a) Registrar’s order for burial. 

(6) Certificate of cause of death, with most 
exhaustive details to be filled in by the medical 
attendant of the deceased. 

(c) Second medical certificate by independent 
sar are ciety ae 

( ication for cremation e repre- 
sentative of deceased. ee 

And further, it has been the supporters of cre- 
mation, with Sir Henry Thompson at their 
head, who have persis‘ently urged on the 
Government to legislate upon the lines of the 
report of the Select Committee, but so far 
without success. Such legislation would almost 
entirely obliterate the medico legal difficulty, 
both as regards ordinary interment and cre- 
mation. 

The report covers 360 pages, and its cost 
is 8s. 4d.— Respectfully yours, 

Harvey Simpson. 

15, Cooper Street, Manchester. 


THE MIDWIVES BILL. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Dear Mapam,—I have read with much interest 
your article of April 21st, on the subject of the 
‘“* Registration of Midwives.” May I venture 
to call the attention of your readers who may 
not be so well up in the subject as yourself, to 
one or two points. 

You say in your article that ‘a Billis wanted 
at once with ‘‘a provision in the law for giving 
to properly trained women some title that may 
not be used by any others, so that the public, 
down to the poorest, may at once know the 
fully-trained from the untrained. But this is 
the limit of wise State interference.” 

This is exactly what the Bill now before the 
House does. I quote from the memorandum 
which prefaces the Bill :— 

‘The chief object of this Bill is to enable the 
public, and especially such of the poor as are 
in the habit of employing midwives, to dis- 
tinguish between those midwives who have 
been trained and have given evidence of being 
competent for their duties, and those who have 
not. This Bill provides that henceforth no 
woman shall call herself a midwife unless she has 
been placed on the midwives’ register, and that 
in order to be placed on the register she must 
produce evidence either (1) of having under- 
gone a proper training and subsequent exami- 
nation, or (2) of having (at the time of the 
passing of the Bill) been in bond fide practice 
as a midwife for a specified number of years. 
It is not proposed to make it illegal for a 
friendly neighbour to render assistance to a 
lying-in woman in an emergency.” 

I notice that you deprecate the insertion of 
any ‘moral clause.’ The present Bill contains 
none. 


GIP remne we ase we emi. Organ, RRA RETO 
! The%medical’profession, as represented'by the 
General Medical Council,* have recommended 
to the Privy Council that not only should the 
assumption of the title midwife, but that any 
practice as a midwife for gain should be made 
penal. They also recommend an annual licence 
which involves a moral clause. 

While fully acknowledging that there is much 
to be said in support of such stringent measures, 
those who have any practical experience of the 
conditions of the rural districts with to 
the attendance in childbirth consider it would 


be ie impracticable, as well as highly unde- 
sirable, to penalise neighbourly tance at 
such a time. 

No Bill can please all sides. The medical 


profession says the present Bill will be useless 
to protect the lying-in woman from the evils 
complained of; some of the public who take 
interest in the matter (amongst whom are 
doubtless most of Ma readers) say that even 
our Bill opens the door for restrictions on the 
midwives’ practice that might be dangerous and 
at any rate are very unfair. 

The subject has been before the public for 
years, and still the lying-in woman of the 
eee classes remains unprotected. The only 
point o cement between the two opposing 
camps is abuse of the only Bill we have seen 
that has endeavoured to protect the lying-in 
woman, and at the same time consider fairly 
the rights of the midwife and the doctor. 

Meanwhile our out-patient departments are 
crowded with the results of incompetent 
attendance during childbirth: the statistics with 
regard to the causes of blindness show an 
enormous percentage of ophthalmia in the 
newly born ; the mortality in childbirth is more 
than twice what it should be. Most of this 
misery is preventible, and a great dealf of it is 
owing to ignorant and dirty women practising 
as midwives without training or knowledge. 

Unless the mothers of the well-to-do classes 
take the matter up ean will ever be done, 
therefore we ask all educated women (especially 
the readers of your valuable paper) to help us 
to remove this blot from our civilisation.— 
Yours faithfully, M.S. Rickman, 

(Hon. secretary Association 

for Promoting the Compul- 

sory Registration of Mid- 
. wives.) 

[*It is to the Bill advised by the General Medical Council, 
that the Editor's remarks bore specific reference. Number- 
less Bills on the subject have been introduced to the public 
by one and another individual or society; but the Editor 
tskes it as likely that the scheme sketched out by the General 
Medical Council would be that to be adopted, if any were, 
by the Government, and the detailed criticism of the 
scheme here was, therefore, applied to that Medical Bill. 
The Editor has now the Bill promoted by 
this correspondent’s association, and while it does not 
actually contain the clauses objected to, it is to be feared it 
would, none the less, in practice, be used to place exactl 
such restrictions, disabilities and dangers on women rect 
tioners, for it makes them entirely subject to “ rules ” here- 
after to be formulated by acouncil composed of nine doctors 
and only three ladies.—Ep. W. 8.) 


(+ This isa pure assumption. The fact is, that “ meddle- 
some midwifery” on the part of doctors in a hurry, neglect 
to come at all till the birth is over by idle or ill-remu- 
nerated doctors, and septic germs conveyed by doctors 
coming in straight from infectious cases or dirty visiting and 
“ dressings,” are far more to led than the inaction 
in an emergency, which is usually the only fault to be 
charged against the “ ignorant midwife.” Birth is a natural 
process in the enormous majority of cases, and only needs 
“ standing by.” How many of our correspondent’s society 
even know of the great success attained by midwives 
working under the Royal Maternity Charity ?—Ep. W. S.] 


ALLow FoR INpDiIvipUALITY.—‘‘ It may be 
doubted, if individual energy does not often sap 
the energy of others. It is good, doubtless, to 
animate gangs, or crews, or bands of men, but 
the man or woman of great force of will some- 
times makes the man or woman of less, feebler 
or more helpless, and brings to bear on some 
the pressure of modern society in all-obliterat- 
ing individuality.” —Sylvester. 

< * *€ 


A PREJUDICE is something to assert strongly, 
something to fill up the void of spontaneous 
ideas, something to impose on others, with the 
authority of conscious right; it is at once a 
staff and a baton. Every prejudice that will 
answer these purposes is to its possessor a self- 
evident truth.—George Hliot. 


WESLEYAN PREACHER 
AND WIFE. 
Mr. F. T. Satmon, a well-known builder and 
sty pci sane Wes 
local omits and the Barnsley Chewatéts 


rts a remarkable interview with him. Mrs. 
Salmon, the wife of the worthy er, is 
likewise well known amongst all people of 


the township as an invalid. But quite recently 
her friends and pagnbouns noticed a change. 
From the weakly, delicate woman, so prostrate 
as to be in danger of death, she almost suddenly 
became cheerful, hearty, and full of ur. 
Many were the congratulations she ved, 
and her friends were even more than surprised 
when they. learnt how the improvement was 
effected. The reporter requested Mrs. Salmon 
to relate the facts. The following is her 
statement :— 

““T was in very delicate health for years, 
suffering from bronchitis, anemia, and palpita- 
tion. I was attended by a medical man for a 
long time, but seemed to get worse. I was 
thin and bloodless; my breathing was very bad 
and anything like quick movement, especiall 
going upstairs, left me breathless and exhausted. 
My lungs were affected ; I lost flesh and per- 
spired profusely at night. My friends thought 
I was dying of consumption. All kinds of 
remedies were tried and I paid a visit for 
change of air and treatment to Southport.” 

‘Did you receive any benefit from it?” 

** Yes, a little; but on returning I became as 
bad as ever. Everyone seemed hopeless. But 
my husband read in the local paper about a 
consumptive schoolmistress, who had been 
suffering similarly to myself, and had been 
cured by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People. My husband then got me a box and I 
obtained instant relief. 

‘* And you have not recently taken any other 
medicine ?” the reporter asked. 

Mrs. Salmon replied, ‘‘ No, I felt convinced 
if I followed up with these Pills, seeing that I 
had obtained so much relief from the first dose, 
I should eventually be quite strong. And such 
is the fact. I attribute my cure solely to the 
Pills, and so decided am I in my opinion that 
I have recommended the Pills not only to my 
immediate friends, but all r sufferers whom 
I know to be afflicted. hen I tell you that 
Ihave a good appetite, and can eat anything, 
and can perform my household duties, whereas 
before I could eat nothing and was too weak 
and ill to do anything, you will see that I have 
every reason and proof to back up my opinion 
of their efficacy.” 

These facts, fully confirmed by the excellent 
preacher, accord with the experience of other 
perons who have employed the same remedy. 

hin, poor blood gives disease its opportunity. 
Consumption waits like a treacherous foe, to 
seize on the weak spot : and, especially if there 
has been bronchitis or a cold, attacks lungs 
which are too weak and bloodless to resist it. 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills give richness and 
health to the blood, and the blood carries 
strength—strength to bear fatigue, strength to 
resist disease—all over the body. Thus have been 
cured many thousands of cases of anemia, rheu- 
matism, chronic erysipelas, consuinption, bron- 
chitis and unhealthy pallor. The Pills are also 
a splendid nerve and spinal tonic, and have thus 
cured mauy cases of paralysis, locomotor ataxy, 
neuralgia, St. Vitus’ dance, and nervous head- 
ache. They are now obtainable of all chemists, 
and from Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 46, 
Holborn-viaduct, London, at 2s. 9d. a box, or 
six for 13s. 9d., but are genuine only with full 
name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 
The latter point is important to be observed ; 
there are many worthless imitations sold as 
‘pink pills,” without the name Dr. Williams’, 
which distinguishes the only really curative 
pills. 


‘“* Man dreams of fame, while woman wakes 
to love.”— Tennyson. 


* * 
‘‘Love’s words are weak, but not love's 


| silences."’-—Owen Meredith. 
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6 Sapphires or 


WATCHMAKERS TO THE ADMIRALTY. Get S59 fie Rubies, 


4 Pearls,and 20 


<q JEWELLERS, DIAMOND MERCHANTS, Diamonds, all 
N 
AND SILVERSMITHS. got, £4 As 
Half-H 
OLD WATCHES Oase, Gold Kee. 
AND JEWELLERY less Watch 
BOUGHT FOR CASH £3 38. 
No. 208. OR TAKEN Pl . 
Pansy IN EXCHANGE. - ain or 
Pendant ancy Dial. 
Watch. 
Enamelled in Trae Natural Colours, 6 A ip the alias 
with Diamond Centre. PURCHASE of a £ : 
Ohoice Varlety of Colours in Stock, WATCH,” 400 Illus- 6 15s, 
Finest Quality Movements, trations, 160 Pages, and Watch, 
18-ct. Gold, 26 15s. . Post Free. £5 5s, 


Also in 14-ot. Gold, £4. 


Rusy Emerato Moonstone Emeraco Moonstone . Berve Rusy  Awmernyst Nepurive Crvsourre Emerao 


Our Newest Registered No. 312,237, “ REMEMBRANCE” Bracelet, Fine Gold and Real Stones, £6 15s. 


Wine 22: Sans ALcoHoL” 


ROMEO (Red Champagne) .. 1/6 per Pint Bottle, 24 in a case. 
” ro ” eee 2/- ” Quart 99 12 ” 
JULIET, (White Champagne) 1/6 ,, Pint ,, 24 a 
” ” 9 2/- 99 Quart ” 12 ” 


Usual Trade Discount upon Orders for 10 or more Cases, Carriage Paid. 
Guaranteed to keep in any climate, and Free from Alcohol. 


Optainable from the best Grocers, SAWS ALCOHOL CO., 39, EASTCHEAP, E.C. | 
Name and address of nearest Agent supplied on application. 
THE WEGETARIAN DEPOT 
EPPS’S COCOAINE, SS , Praed Street, Paddington, London, W. 
All Goods intended f alth and Progress are kept. 


or He 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 


Food Specialities. Hygienic Clothing. Household Re- 
The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of t 6 


quisites, Literature, etc. Price List on application, or by 
post upon sending 1d. stamp. 

natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful hydraulic 

pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use & 

finely-flavoured powder—“ Cocoaine,” produc, which 
when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of 
tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the 
place. Its active principle being & gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the 
system. Sold only in labelled Tins. If unable to obtain it 
of your tradesman a tin will be sent post free for 9 stamps. 


JAMES EPPS «& 00., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


“THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL.” : 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Penny, every Thursday, 


from all Newsagents and Bookstalls (to order). 
The “WOMAN'S SICNAL” is sent direct from the office, 80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., epost paid, for three months, from 


any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 3s. 3d. or for one Year for 6s. 6 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTICH. 


Subscribers who desire “THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL” by post from the Ofice should forward name and address with Postal Note for the amount, 
as stated above, addressed :— 


in preserving blankets and furs 

from Moths, Sprinkle well with 

the Powder before putling away. fb 
KILLS BLACKBEETLES & FLEAS. 
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or lo 
. Lists free per post- 
; aS TRIUMPHANT AWARDS, inelading 
8 GOLD NeDALR..n7 the - HARRISON ’ and‘ SUN MACHINE! 
HARCISON KNITTING MACHINE CO. LTD 
W.ris? 48 MTnner Rrook St. Manchsster. 
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